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To Save the Individual 
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ROBERT B. DAY 
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Significant 


W arning 
Of a Governor 


Goy. ALBERT C. RITCHIE 
in Ourrent History 


A nation’s supreme obligation is to pro- 
tect its citizenship. If its citizens are 
threatened or attacked, Government must 
protect them or defend them. If they are 
naked, and can be clothed in no other 
way, Government must clothe them. If 
they are starving, and can be fed in no 
other way, Government must feed them. 
If they are unsheltered, and can be housed 
in no other way, Government must house 
them. . . . Along the other road lies the 
ultimate certainty of legislation which 
may prove hurtful to business itself and 
to the community, a drain on the public 
treasury, and a departure from American 
institutions. Fortunately, there is still 
time to choose wisely. But if business will 
do nothing about it, then Government will. 


He Established 


Faith in Progress 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
in The New York Herald-Tribune 


It is impossible to measure the impor- 
tance of Edison by adding up the specific 
inventions with which his name is asso- 
ciated. Far-reaching as many of them have 
been in their effect upon modern civiliza- 
tion, the total effect of Edison’s career 
surpasses the sum of all of them. He did 
not merely make the incandescent lamp 
and the phonograph and innumerable 
other devices practicable for general use: 
it was given to him to demonstrate the 
power of applied science so concretely, 
so understandably, so convincingly that 
he altered the mentality of mankind. In 
his lifetime, largely because of his suc- 
cesses, there came into widest acceptance 
the revolutionary conception that man 
could by the use of his intelligence invent 
a new mode of living on this planet; the 
human spirit, which in all previous ages 
had regarded the conditions of life as es- 
sentially unchanging and beyond man’s 
control, confidently, and perhaps some- 
what naively, adopted the conviction that 
anything could be changed and everything 
eould be controlled. 

This idea of progress is in the scale 
of history a very new idea. It seems first 
to have taken possession of a few minds 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies as an accompaniment of the great 
advances in pure science. It gained greater 
currency in the first half of the nineteenth 
century when industrial civilization began 
to be transformed by the application of 
steam power. But these changes, impres- 
sive as they were, created so much human 
misery by the crude and cruel manner 
in which they were exploited that all 
through the century men _ instinctively 
feared and opposed the progress of ma- 
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Sentiments 


chines, and of the sciences on which they 
rested. It was only at the end of the cen- 
tury, with the perfecting of the electric 
light bulb, the telephone, the phonograph, 
and the like, that the ordinary man began 
to feel that science could actually benefit. 


How We Sin 
In Modern Times 


Dr. FRANK S. C. Wicks 
in The Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin 


Among the inventions of the Age of 
Inventions we may not think to include 
some new types of sin. Ingenious minds 
have made discoveries here as in things 
material. Of course these modern sins are 
compounded of old element that have ex- 
isted since men came to live together. 
They may be analyzed into the old frauds, 
dishonesties, avarices, lusts, but the form 
they take is new. 

The old-time pulpit devoted itself to 
the vices, it castigated impurity, intemper- 
ance, theft, covetousness, lying. It helped 
organize a conscience that preaches more 
eloquently than any exhorter. The new 
pulpit must concern itself more with sins 
that have not yet gained the cognizance of 
conscience. 

New kinds of sins are made possible 
through the complexity of modern civiliza- 
tion. Each man of us touches a thousand 
lives where once he reached only a small 
group. These thousand lives we do not 
see. Time and distance are between the 
injurer and the injured. We now sin in- 
directly. I invest my money in some cor- 
poration and do not know how it is oper- 
ated. It may be sacrificing the lives of 
little children, harnessing them to a ma- 
chine; it may be swindling with watered 
stock; it may treat its competitors un- 
fairly, but I observe only the dividends 
it pays. 
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Scientists 
Withered by Facts 


CovENTRY PATMORE 


Exclusive study of material facts seems 
to lead to an absolute hatred of life. 
“fcrasez Vinfame” is the ery of modern 
science. Darwin admitted that “fact-grind- 
ing” had destroyed his imagination, and 
made him “nauseate Shakespeare”. Goethe 
thanked Heaven for saving him from the 
danger he was once in of being “shut up 
in the charnel-house of science”. Coleridge 
spoke gratefully of Boehme and some 
other poor mystics for helping to keep 
his heart from being withered by “facts”. 
Profligacy and science (in its modern ac- 
ceptation) bring about the same destruc- 
tion of the higher faculties, and by es- 
sentially the same means, i.e. by dwelling 
continually on surfaces and ignoring 
substance. 


Strong Man 


In Native Element 


Dr. L. P. JACKS 
in The Hibbert Journal 


So far as I can see, the dangers be- 
setting civilization at the present moment, 
though unquestionably great, are not 
greater than they have often been in the 
past or are likely often to be in the future. 
We have certainly become more acutely 
aware of them. Whatever may be the 
case with democracy, there is certainly no 
such thing as making this universe “safe” 
for civilization, which continues to exist, 
not by reason of any “safeguards” that 


protect it, but by reason of the deeper. 


fact that man is, naturally, a danger-fac- 
ing animal, equipped by the constitution 
of his mind and body for facing dangers 
and asserting himself in spite of them. 
The history of an advancing civilization 
is the history of a crisis perpetually faced 
and mastered, its fortunes becoming more 
critical, and not less, with every step in 
the advance, 

I find no ground for thinking that the 
saving forces to-day are less vigorous. and 
active than in any previous age. They are 
fiercely opposed by their contraries, per- 
haps more fiercely than ever; but the very 
fierceness of this opposition has the effect 
of quickening them with new energy and 
resolution, of causing them to draw more 
closely together and enter into world- 
wide unions for meeting the foe with a 
common front. I count this an inspiring 
spectacle—one that should kill in all of 
us the desire to curse the age we have 
been born into, filling us rather with a 
proud and exultant joy that we are alive 
to see this battle between Best and Worst 
fought out to the uttermost. 

I am willing to concede all that the 
pessimists are proclaiming about the evils 
of mechanization and standardization, and 
if civilized society were composed exclu- 
sively of weaklings and fools I should 
agree with the pessimists in predicting 
the worst. 
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) The Task: To Save the Individual 


_ The Conference Sermon in Germantown, by Robert B. Day, opens auspiciously the 
sessions of Unitarians gathered from many parts, and answers the ageless 
question of the salvation of the single soul 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 20. 


fourth Biennial Conference of 

the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, October 19, 20, .21, 22, they came to 
a historic city and to a historic church. 
The church was the first in America to 
take the Unitarian name. It was organ- 
ized in 1796 under the influence and 


fe op HEN delegates assembled in this 
city, shrine of liberty, for the 


_ guidance of Joseph Priestley who had come 


to America two years earlier, after a 
notable career in England as scientist and 
advocate of religious and political liberty. 


' Many. of the delegates, aware of this fact, 


visited the tablet at 62 North Street, com- 
memorating the foundation. The tablet 
was put in place October 4, 1908, and 
marks the place of organization. 


wa 


Headquarters were established at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Delegates and 
visitors haye come from widely separated 
Unitarian centers, attracted by the pro- 
gram of unusual merit, by their loyalty 
to Unitarian institutions and ideals, and 
by the appeal of the conference itself. In 
all, nearly three hundred regular dele- 
gates are expected in attendance. Besides 
these, there will be as many others in the 
various meetings. The Biennial Confer- 
ence, formerly the General Conference, 
took its rise from the Autumnal Conven- 
tions held previous to the Civil War, and 
sponsored by what Edward Everett Hale 
called, “The Boston Religion”. The ex- 
pectation then was to extend the move- 
ment to a great cause of national propor- 
tions. This objective has been continually 
kept in mind; and the conference always 
meets in some Unitarian center beyond 
New England. 

The city contains shrines ever-memor- 
able to Americans; and these the dele- 
gates have visited. They also have gone 
in numbers on a sight-seeing tour through 
the city of Washington as guests of All 
Souls’ Church of that place. 

The theme, as announced by Rey. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committee, at the May Meetings held 
in Boston last spring, is “The Impor- 
tance of the Individual”. This, speakers 
and group leaders have kept in mind. 

Although the meetings are held in a 


time of economic dejection, the spirit of 
confidence is evident; and a typical Uni- 


tarian resolution is present, to hold what 
area 


we have, to increase the resources, and to 
extend the frontiers. 

The meetings began with the conference 
sermon, preached by Rey. Robert B. Day, 
of Niagara Falls, N.Y., in the beautiful 
church in Germantown. Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin and Dr. William L. Sullivan con- 
ducted a simple service. There was beauti- 
ful music. A congregation of nearly four 
hundred persons was present. Mr. Day’s 
discourse was elevated and searching. He 
urged a return to the church for those 
who wished to realize the freest and most 
useful life. To be saved, he said, reciting 
the opening of the story of Bunyan’s hero, 
Christian, is to be set firmly in the path 
of the fullest and most harmonious being. 
If we are merely bundles of mechanic re- 
action forces, what is the use of main- 
taining and promoting churches, and of 
saving souls? 

Mr. Day said in part: “Whatever the 
findings of science, man, humanly speak- 
ing, is still what he always was; comic, 
pitiful, despicable—now and then, sub- 
lime.” 

The speaker continued: “There is no 
question whatsoever in my mind but that 
a fundamental source of difficulty in deal- 
ing with the present situation is the fact 
that a great many people imagine that 
a spiritual conception of human nature 
depends upon the proof of their beliefs 
concerning the physical structure of the 
universe: when, therefore, that structure 
collapses, all their values seem to crumble 
with it. 

“What is the use of making any effort 
or striving towards truth, goodness, and 
beauty, if these are mere illusions? Man, 
as Calvinism pictured him, may have been 
a worm, but he had a part to play in a 
great cosmic drama. 
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“The present scene, as I behold it, is 
one in which great masses of people are 
caught in the flux and flow of the casual 
erents of every day, with neither rule nor 
principle to guide them, no Moses to lead 
them out of the wilderness. 

“Thus it seems fairly apparent that 
the widespread surrender of modern life 
to the mechanistic and naturalistic dogma 
is being reflected in our literature, our art, 
and our drama, with a resulting change 
in their influence. Man, according to the 
modern portrayal, is a slave merely of 
temperament, a foil for the forces of en- 


vironment, without direction, without pur- 
pose, and without dignity. 

“Still, it is not alone in our art, our 
literature, and our drama that this ten- 
dency is manifest. Many persons right in 
our own circles are trying to make up in 
pleasures of the moment for the more 
abiding satisfactions which come to those 
for whom life has spiritual significance. 
It is true, of course, that in life, as dis- 
tinguished from art, traditional emotions 
persist in overriding theory. Sonse- 
quently, large numbers.to-day are living 
on the stored-up capital of a generation 
now gone which believed with Longfellow 
that ‘life is real, life is earnest’. What 
will happen when this inherited capital 
is exhausted is an interesting source of 
speculation. Perhaps Aldous Huxley has 
given us a hint in his book ‘Point Counter 
Point’, where he describes the depths into 
which a group of over-intellectualized 
people sink when life for them ceases to 
have any meaning. I would not care to 
predict any such outcome as this, however, 
for I have faith that man even now has 
seen the danger which threatens and is 
taking steps to correct it. 
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“On the one hand, as I see it, the im- 
portance of the individual is minimized 
by the prevailing tendency to stress im- 
pulse and appetite to the exclusion of the 
rational element in man’s nature. Psy- 
choanalysis does this, as does the senti- 
mental humanitarian tendency, so mani- 
fest in our current thought. Instead of 
representing man as a rational being, sub- 
ject to an inner control, these schools 
represent him as a bundle of drives lack- 
ing the organizing power once attributed 
to the spirit. The effect of this emphasis 
is everywhere observable in the growth of 
the cult which clamors for more freedom 
of soul. What the members of this cult 
really have in mind, as their behavior 
amply shows, is not freedom of soul but 
a species of libertinism which permits the 
impulses to flow without any of the tra- 
ditional restraints. Where behavior is cen- 
trifugal, working away from rather than 
around any center or core, the word soul 
becomes distorted and its meaning de 
based. 

“The importance of the individual is 
minimized also by the tendency now so 
widespread to stress environment to the 
exclusion of the person upon whom 
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environment acts. The regeneration of the 
individual, according to this point of view, 
is dependent on external machinery, the 
extension of social control. That there is 
much to be said in favor 
phasis no one will question, but that it 
is quite inadequate to our needs the pres- 
ent condition of society abundantly proves. 
A man in order to develop his moral re- 
sources—and upon that not only his wel- 
fare but the welfare of society depends— 
must do something more than enact the 
part of an Aolian harp. A certain kind 
of music is forthcoming, to be sure, when 
you hang an instrument in the air and 
leave the rest to the breeze. But real 
melody, the kind of thing which reveals 
art and quickens the pulse, this comes 
from the instrument behind which a per- 
sonality exists. An organism such as the 
behaviorist describes becomes an individ- 
ual only when he reacts to the forces of 
his environment in a unique and char- 
acteristic way. Those of you who have 
read Dorothy Canfield’s “The Deepening 
Stream” and recall the father-in-law there 
portrayed get some idea of the sort of 
thing I mean. For in his reactions to life 
we observe something unique and _ per- 
sonal in him. 

“The time has come, as I see it, for a 
restoration of faith in ideals and ideal 
values. Involved in this, however, is a 
more dignified conception of human na- 
ture than some of those now current. 
When idealism crumbles, as it has under 
the impact of the modern doctrines, two 
things are apt to happen, both of which 
are to some extent now in evidence. On 
the one hand, men tend to fall back on 
the senses for the satisfactions which 
ideas formerly provided and their lives 
cease to be either peaceful or happy when 
confined to such a level. On the other hand, 
men tend to get pessimistic, and, like 
Joseph Wood Krutch and other sensitive 
spirits, look backward with wistful eyes 
upon an earlier age of innocence. 

“T started my remarks this evening with 
a reference to the church and my concep- 
tion of its function in society. I want to 
close by repeating that to provide salva- 
tion for the individual, to fill him with 
strength and courage, and a belief that 
his destiny is important, that he counts 
for something in the universe, we must 
recognize that ideals and beliefs are 
the church’s main stock-in-trade.. With- 
out these it would be useless. In his pene- 
trating little book ‘Religious Perplexities’ 
L. P. Jacks gets to the heart of religion 
when he points out that its unique func- 
tion is not, as some suppose, to minimize 
evil. On the contrary, he says, it brings 
evil to a focus and centers our attention 
upon it. But, accompanying the conscious- 
ness of evil aroused in our minds by reli- 
gion, is a consciousness of inner power 
by means of which we may triumph over 
it. Idealism such as this we must strive 
to preserve at all hazards. We need not 
close our eyes to the facts revealed by 
science, but we should consider carefully 
what they imply before sacrificing our 
ideal values.” E. H, 0. 
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The Appeal of a Natural God 


J. HARRY HOOPER 


EFORE we may find an appeal in the 
belief in a natural God, the under- 
brush of superstition, dogma and 

traditional thinking must be cleared away 
by three assumptions. To the conservative 
mind these may appear to be revolutionary 
and disturbing. To the truly liberal they 
are the fulfillment of nature and religion. 
The assumptions are these: 

1. No race, church, or prophet has a 
monopoly on the idea of God. 

2. We are compelled to accept a given 
view of God not because it is ancient and 
long unquestioned, not because authorita- 
tive claims are made for it, but only be- 
cause, by its naturalness and its agree- 
ment with other great inferences concern- 
ing Reality, its reasonableness makes a 
claim upon us. 

8. With the constant advance of human 
knowledge, we must expect that our idea 
of God, like our conceptions of other great 
facts in human life, will change and 
develop. 


World Has Moved 


Almost every religion of the past has 
affirmed that it proclaimed the true re- 
velation of God, and because of this de- 
mands our allegiance to its standards. The 
Roman Catholic says, “I do not question. 
I accept the teaching of the Church, con- 
cerning God and the spiritual world in 
which I live.’ The Protestant Funda- 
mentalist says, “I do not question. I ac- 
cept the teaching of the Bible. This gives 
me the true idea of God and of the world.” 

The Evangelical Christian says, “I do 
not question. I accept the teachings of the 
Lord Jesus. He gives me the true idea of 
God.” The Religious Liberal says, “I ques- 
tion constantly. My knowledge of God 
comes from my own perceptions and the 
acceptance of what seems to me to be rea- 
sonable in the beliefs of others. I really 
find God, if at all, in my own personal 
experience.” 

The Old Testament view of God is a 
collection of Hebrew beliefs covering 
many centuries. Jesus’ idea is largely part 
of that same view affected by the peculiar 
beliefs of his own faith. Roman Catholic 
teaching about God is largely that of 
Jesus, amended by certain Pagan beliefs 
which crept in during the first Christian 
centuries. As beliefs of long standing 
these are all worthy of our careful and 
reasoned consideration. 

But the world has moved forward in 
knowledge since that day. There is no 
more reason for accepting the ancient 
Hebrew idea of God, merely on account 
of its antiquity, than there is in continu- 
ing to practise certain Hebrew customs. 
Orthodox Jews of the present, like He- 
brews in the past, wear a “frontlet” or 
“phylactery”. This is a tiny leather’ case 
in which verses of Scripture are placed, 
and which is worn as a charm or amulet. 
We do not follow the practise in Christian 
churches. 

We still keep some Jewish customs of 
worship because they have meaning for 


us. We may still retain some Jewish ideas 
of God because they have meaning for 
us. But to hold any idea or custom merely 
because it is of great antiquity is worse 
than fruitless. 

Science has changed since the early 
days. We no longer believe in a flat earth, 
and waters under the earth; in a flat 
heaven above, with stars, holes through 
which God pours the rain. Intelligent 
people no longer believe in charms and 
magic formulas to cure diseases. They 
no longer believe that God took a rib out 
of the first man and formed the first 
woman. The world then was half natural, 
half supernatural and magical. To-day, 
we are coming to’ comprehend a vast nat- 
ural world, infinitely wonderful, infinitely 
mysterious. 

Just as our understanding of the other 
great facts of life has changed down 
through the centuries, so with increasing 
knowledge must change our idea of God 
and religious matters. In ancient times 
it was believed that certdin great men 
had a human mother and a god for a 
father. Once it was believed that there was 
a Hell, to which were banished for eter- 
nity all unbelieving souls. These beliefs 
have changed for us because they do not 
agree with our total view of reality. 

Beliefs about God change for the same 
reason. As our knowledge increases, our 
God-idea changes. And it is only changed 
under the compulsion of a larger experi- 
ence. The old idea is never thrown lightly 
aside. Ultimate cosmic meaning, to have 
any validity, can never be built in the 
study. It must be forged upon the anyil 
of life. 

We have got to face cosmic reality for 
what it is. We can no longer deal with 
a fairy-tale world. Once we believed in 
supernatural revelations from above. Now 
we are coming to believe that natural 
revelations come to those who search up- 
ward from beneath. From this view we 
have got to forge a workable religion for 
the present. 

The old religion of magic has broken 
down. The theology of the creeds split 
the world into two parts; a natural world 
of every day, and a supernatural world of 
magic and miracle. The theology of the 
present finds one great unified natural 
world. 


Face Life Courageously 


Many of the old ideas of God do not 
agree with reality as we find it. The old 
idea of an immoral God has got to gZo— 
one who struck down men and slaughtered 
children, merely for his own pleasure. In 
like manner, we can no longer look upon 
God as a king, who works his arbitrary 
and capricious will upon his trembling sub- 
jects. We can no longer regard God as a 
loving father, who turns evil and danger 
aside from a particular individual in 
response to his prayers. 

We are bound to suffer certain emo- 
tional losses it we would bring our reli- 
gion to terms with modern science. But, 
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even with those losses, we can no longer 
rd to “make believe’. We cannot use 
ideas that are false and have lost their 
-mmeaning. To do so is to suffer the loss 
of a vital religious faith. We have got to 
face cosmic reality courageously. Our 
task is to understand it, not to doctor its 
truth with colored glasses. The problem 
we face is not only to put a natural God 
in the place of a supernatural God. It is 
to put a natural God in the place of an 
artificial God. 

There are people who satisfy their need 
for mothering by securing a pet animal 
instead of a baby, who brings with it 
greater problems and causes them to face 
realities which the animal pet does not. 
In like manner, there are people who 
satisfy their need for deity by clinging 
to the more familiar idea of an artificial 
and supernatural God instead of accept- 

-ing the idea of a natural God, which 
brings with it greater problems and 
eauses them to face realities which the 
| former does not. 
yi I have no quarrel with such people. I 
would not seek to disturb their false se- 
curity, against their own inclinations. My 
coneern is for those who can hold no 
longer to the old ideas, and who are search- 
ing for an idea of God that can satisfy 
their longings, while it does no violence 
to their intelligence. This need is met by 
a natural God. 


Beliefs Make a Difference 


Is there confusion in this newer idea 
of God? Is there not too much complexity 
for plain-minded people? Is not the simple 
faith of our fathers much better? The 
faith of our fathers is more familiar be- 
cause it is older, but that it is simpler 
. I-very much doubt. When I think of the 

complicated lengths to which pious imag~ 

ination led people in the old days, modern 
: faith seems simple in the extreme. For 
me, the new faith wipes out confusion, 
because it finds no disagreement with 
science, but with this as a foundation 
builds life into a perfect, simple whole. 

Does it make any difference what we 
believe? If you doubt it, I shall not make 
any attempt to convince you. I shall 
merely say that to me it makes a supreme 
difference what I believe. In my religious 
faith I want the Truth, the richest fullest 
truth that I can secure. Nothing less will 
satisfy me. 

Can we treat these older ideas of God 
as poetic interpretations of the truth, and 
so continue to use them? A few of them, 
yes. Many of them, no. It makes a great 
deal of difference to me whether poetry 
is used to enrich one’s religious thought, 
or whether it is used to bolster up the 
error of one’s religious belief. When a 
conservative thinker finds his long-treas- 
ured belief set aside by modern knowledge, 
almost his first plea is that we still hold 
onto the belief, but that we regard it 
poetically. When a modernist has come 
out of the older belief, he often continues 
to use the old phraseology, and makes the 
excuse that he is using it poetically. 

There is poetry in the new as well as 
in the old. There is poetry in the di- 
- lapidated one-horse chaise bumping along 

the country road. There is poetry also in 
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the smooth hum of a perfect piece of 
modern machinery. There is poetry in the 
bent and decrepit old man with a cane. 
There is poetry also in the virile, well-pro- 
portioned youth, with a face like a god. 
There is poetry in the old forge at the 
four corners. There is poetry also in the 
huge blast furnace, belching forth sheets 
of flame on a wintry night. 

In my religion it makes a great differ- 
ence whether the poetic ideas I use are 
natural or artificial. We have to make a 
distinction between knowledge and faith 
on the one hand, and superstition and 
unwarranted imagination on the other. 
May we not then use imagination in our 
religious thought? By all means. We must 
use imagination to interpret those phases 
of reality which have not otherwise been 
revealed to us. But it must be a guided 
imagination, an imagination in harmony 
with the other facts of life. 

The trouble with an unguided imagina- 
tion is that it soon becomes a misguided 
imagination and does not check with the 
facts of life. It is delightful for a child 
to hold a poetic belief in Santa Claus, 
just so long as gifts can be lavished upon 
it. The tragedy comes when there is 
poverty and the child receives few and 
pitiful gifts, while his playmates have 
their arms filled’ with wonderful toys. 
The child then, not only comes to hold 
a wrong idea of the unfairness of Santa 
Claus, but he misses entirely that other 
great reality, the unselfish sacrifice of 
parental love. 

The trouble with the older ideas of God 
is that they have ceased to explain the 
world we know. In our serious thinking 
we can still make use of the imagination 
which makes possible the discovery of a 
planet, hitherto unknown, or accounts for 
some great spiritual fact. We cannot use 
that which believes in fairies, elves and 
brownies; that believes in miracles, in 
a burning hell, in Christ as God come 
down to earth for a little while; that be- 
lieves in an artificial and imaginary 
trinity, to which Christians have clung 
for many centuries. 

And yet, we find our imaginations cling- 
ing to old ideas. Many are disinclined -to 
give up the idea of a loving father-God, 
who makes our joy and comfort his special 
concern, who turns aside eyil and trouble 
from our personal path. When we say 
heaven, we look up, as if heaven were a 
definite place above us; not necessarily 
with streets of gold and gates of pearl, 
but as if it were a definite place, instead 
of a state of being. 

Natural, supernatural! ‘Natural, arti- 
ficial! If we want to find reality, a reality 
which will not be constantly shattered by 
science and modern knowledge, we will 
come more and more to believe in a nat- 
ural God. 

And how shall we come to know such a 
God? We must think of him in terms of 
our own experience. And we must not 
discredit that experience because it does 
not go very far. Having dismissed the 
mystery of the supernatural, we confront 
the natural and challenging mystery of 
the unknown. We stand in awed humility 
and reverence before the Veiled Mystery 
of Life, in which there may be a whole 
universe of values above the human values 
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we now know. We stand in the presence 
of a God so great and wonderful that we 
do not dare to define him. 

Real faith, like real knowledge, is humble 
and does have the glib certainty and defi- 
niteness of a cruder faith and a more 
primitive belief. We sce gleams of light, 
flashings of intelligence, suggestions of 
order and creativity. We face mystery and 
grandeur. We gain hints of a rich, varied 
and overwhelming reality, on which we 
depend. We make a frank estimate of 
probabilities. We see here a reason for 
faith and hope, and we confront with con- 
fidence what we do not comprehend. 


Three Articles 


We are very humble in what we try to 
explain. But we may at least assert these 
three articles of faith: 

1. The belief that whatever is intel- 
ligible to human reason is the manifésta- 
tion of intelligence, and therefore the uni- 
verse as we know it is not the outcome of 
blind chance. 

2. The, belief that there is cosmic sup- 
port for man’s ideals. It seems apparent 
to the student of the sciences that the 
universe is favorable to the existence of 
man upon the earth; that so far as we 
know, human life is the highest form that 
evolution has yet produced. 

3. The belief from the foregoing that 
there is intelligent will, working out a 
moral purpose in the world. What that 
purpose is we may not be sure; but may 
we not be confident that, as man grows 
in wisdom, this purpose and man’s op- 
portunities to cooperate with it will be- 
come clearer? 

Much further than this the belief in a 
natural God may not go. It does deny 
most emphatically that certain material 
and mechanical aspects of nature are all 
there is. It does declare that an indiffer- 
ent universe is only part of reality. 

Religions of the past have used their 
unbridled imaginations to build families 
of angels and archangels, to construct 
intricate systems of theology. The believer 
in a natural God will only build his 
imagination upon what he believes to be 
reasonable ground; making sure that no 
belief he constructs is at variance with 
the sciences, which show parts of the 
complete whole he is trying to put together 
in his mind. 

This is the belief in a natural God. Is 
it full of difficulties and restrictions? To 
me it seems the only tenable point of 
view; the only way to find peace and 
satisfaction in my religious life. Has it 
an appeal? To my thinking it will have 
a growing appeal, as we are forced to give 
over beliefs that we have formerly held. 

It will have the appeal of being a be- 
lief in God, instead of a belief about God. 
There are intellectual beliefs and religious 
beliefs. It is an intellectual belief when 
we say that a thing is true, but do not 
feel compelled to do anything about it. 
We say, “The ball is red, but what of it?” 
That is an intellectual belief. We say, 
“There is a God, working out his purpose 
in the world. I must conform my life as 
closely as possible to that purpose.” We 
say, “There is a great ideal of justice in 

: (Continued on page 842) 
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Autumn Leaves 


From a minister’s diary 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


EPTEMBER 6. Church opened. Ther- 
S mometer 98 in the shade. The best 
opening Sunday since I began my 
ministry. After service a loyal member 
collared me to ask about a fine young 
woman dying of cancer. She has a little 
boy,. she is needed; but she is dying. An- 
other woman has a ninety-year-old mother 
who has been blind, deaf, paralyzed for 
years, spoils all chance for happiness in 
her daughter’s home, but lingers on. Could 
I explain this seeming irrationality of the 
way God rules? I have promised to preach 
a series of three sermons for this man’s 
benefit on “The Problem of Evil”. 

September 8. One of my men tells me 
he nearly went mad during the summer 
while I was off at the seashore having a 
pleasant vacation. Business conditions 
were such that madness seemed the only 
fate ahead. Would I leave theology and 
the depression entirely alone in the pul- 
pit for a few weeks and just preach some 
sermons on how people were to retain 
their sanity under this terrific pressure. 

September 10. Called on an Episcopal 
minister friend of mine and walked off 
with his copy of Dr. Elwood Worcester’s 
“Body, Mind and Spirit”, to see if I can- 
not get help from it for the sermons on 
“Bearing the Strain Successfully”. 

September 13. Preached on “What 
Others Have Done”, taking as my text, 
“Seeing we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses”. It was an 
‘appeal to the modern American to carry 
on in the spirit of heroism which enabled 
the fathers of our country to suffer, and 
to achieve. . 

September 15. Still at Dr. Worcester’s 
book. My ministry has been pretty much 
an intellectualistic affair, preaching about 
issues, but doing little to bring power into 
people’s lives. No wonder our attendance 
is poor and our membership small. 

September 17. I hear rumblings to the 
effect that there will be food riots in 
Memphis before the winter is past. 

September 19. I have seen all the sick 
in the parish and made about fifty other 
calls. The heat remains terrific—the 
hottest September in history. We -are 
troubled with mosquitoes, too, the first 
time since we came here, and so cannot 
get sleep at night by lying out on the un- 
sereened front porch. I wish I had more 
courage to pray with my sick people. It 
would be so much easier if they believed 
in the communion and I could bring them 
the sacrament once a month. This liberal 
religion puts a tremendous tax on a man’s 
energy and faith. 

September 20. Another hot Sunday but 
with attendance holding up to normal. 
Tried in the sermon to set forth James’s 
theory that we all have greater powers 
than we utilize. In such a time as this 
people discover that what they thought 
they could not do they really can. 

September 23. Visited cancer patient. I 
left her a typewritten copy of the Twenty- 


third Psalm to recite, telling her first of 
some of the marvelous results Dr. Worces- 
ter has had with it. I gave myself two 
hours much needed extra sleep this morn- 
ing. Instead of getting up at daybreak I 
composed myself, slowly recited the 
Psalm over and over until I had dropped 
off. I have not felt so well in months. 
September 26. I was called up by a 
woman asking me to help her. I found 
her in hysterics. Her husband was the 
victim of a terrible habit. She had shielded 
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Since knowing is inquiring, perplexities 
and difficulties are the meat on which it 
thrives.—John Dewey. 


The new freedom for women is a return 
to her ancient pagan subjugation, to a 
slavery that is made up of divorce, polyg- 
amy, childlessness, and self-support. 

—John K. Ryan. 


A Christian cannot in the long run main- 
tain his faith unless he is continually 
turning it into living thought, using it as 
a key to the difficulties of life. 

—Hdward Caird. 


As I have often said, if I had a son I 
should send him to Harvard, for more is 
to be had for the money there than any- 
where else—more that is real, and will 
last—H. L. Mencken. 


The true philosopher studies himself, 
the false one everybody else. 
—Sardar Puran Singh. 


him for years. She could not stand it 
longer. Could I not help? I stayed an 
hour letting her talk a great deal. She 
became calmer and calmer. Then I told 
her that her husband could be cured if 
he would, named a physician who would 
help us, and then asked her to sit back, 
close her eyes, and let me say a prayer. 
She did as I asked while I called the Pres- 
ence of God, using quieting words, seek- 
ing to draw from the great Spirit in whom 
we live and move and have our being 
comfort and strength and courage and 
hope. 

September 27. Sunday. Delightfully cool. 
Our best attendance of the Fall. To-day 
I tried to set forth a technique for utiliz- 
ing our unseen powers. One parishioner 
who confessed that he had not come to 
church in months because he was so de- 
pressed with his troubles had gained so 
much from the service that he would come 
every Sunday from now on. 

September 28. Saw the physician who 
has promised to help our friend with the 
bad habit. 

September 29. The physician called up to 
say that our friend had been to the office, 
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had a thorough physical overhauling, and 
is now off for a vacation under a compe- 
tent medical and psychotherapeutic man. 
It will be my duty on the patient’s re 
turn to provide him with such inspiration — 
as religion can give to make him detest- 
his former way of life, and love the path 
of righteousness. 

October 1. Addressed the women at the 
Jewish Temple on “Whither Civilization?” 
After pointing possible directions we 
might move as a result of the world situa- 
tion I insisted that the need of personal 
religion and morality was never greater, 

October 2. Promised to be a speaker for 
the Community Fund drive this Fall. 
Have begun Halliday’s “Psychology and 
Religious Experience’. How he hates 
quietism and a withdrawing mysticism ! 
He pays great tribute to the ethical and 
communal mysticism of the Quakers. His 
robust idea of contact with God being the 
performance of our daily duties in the 
real and visible world is something that 
would have prevented the world depres- 
sion, I dare say. 

October 3. Attended my first Negro foot- 
ball game as the guest of the President 
of Le Moyne College. How attractive most 
of these young folks are; and how ob- 
viously few if any of them are one hun- 
dred per cent. Negro, which is a comment 
on the slogan of the bishop who told me 
that Southerners granted the Negro 
equality but not familiarity. Here was 
evidence of familiarity but not equality. 
As soon as I got home I wrote an article 
on the subject. Incidentally Le Moyne is 
prospering mightily. 

October 4, Another psychological sermon 
trying to make it as concrete as possible. 
In the afternoon drove to the St. Francis 
River in Arkansas forty miles away with 
two families of the church, had a swim 
in the river, and ate supper on a bar in 
the river. This is the malaria belt. I hope 
I am not bitten by a carrier mosquito. 

October 10. 'To-morrow’s sermon will be 
terrible. I have done my best but I can’t 
get going. Attended Protestant pastors’ 
meeting. The program committee asked for 
Suggestions as to papers for this year. I 
gave a list of sociological and ethical ques- 
tions which the chairman, a_ liberal 
Methodist, accepted delightedly. A “con- 
verted” Jew objected to the social Gospel 
saying if people would pray and repent 
the depression would pass. Loud “Amens” 
from most of the brethren. Another 
Methodist insisted that the depression was 
as much the business of the church as 
bringing people to the altar. 

October 11. My family says the sermon 
was the best of the year and insists that 
whenever I think I am good I am really 
terrible, and vice versa. It reminds me of 
the remark my daughter made after a 
Sermon I preached last Summer in Deer- 
field: “That was a good sermon; it was 
so nice and pointless.” 

October 12. The Cross Cut Club met at 
my house—a group of more liberal Protes- 
tant ministers. The rabbi was to read a 
paper on the Bible in the public schools, 
but as none of the ministers present 
needed it we decided to postpone it till 
next meeting when some of the proponents 
of Bible instruction in the schools might 
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present. An Episcopal minister then 
‘ed about the recent General Conven- 
tion and astounded us with his report 


of the committee on the economic and 


social questions of the day. We discussed 
the depression for two hours. The question 


that was most heatedly argued was, 


“What should a member of the National 
Guard do if he were called out this winter 
to shoot down citizens rioting for food?” 
Several ministers said he might not shoot. 
It is a difficult question. 

October 13. Visited my sick people. [ 
left some prayers and pamphlets with one 
shut-in, material from the Society of the 
Nazarene, a group interested in Christian 
healing in the Episcopal Church. I pre- 
ferred something from our own denomina- 
tion but could not find that we had ever 
organized for the purpose. Surely here 
is something to which we must give at- 
tention. All of us must have some sick- 
room technique, some philosophy of the 
subject. Ought we not to pool our experi- 
ences and try to help each other? 

My cancer patient very low. She was 
suffering terribly when I arrived. I told 
her to close her eyes and try to sleep 
while I recited slowly the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Her sister told me she had recited 
that. Psalm every day since I left her the 
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typewritten copy. That very morning when 
suffering severely she began it and being 
too weak to finish asked the sister to help. 
I left the sister with a pamphlet contain- 
ing offices and prayers for the sick. The 
patient lay with her eyes shut—asleep 
perhaps. 

After supper attended meeting of the 
Hgyptians—local high-brow club. A splen- 
did Episcopal layman read a fine paper on 
brotherhood as a means to the solution 
of the world’s ills. The discussion was the 
keenest and most real I ever heard in the 
club. The first speakers after the paper 
tended to pay lip-tribute to the brother- 
hood principle in the teachings.of Christ 
but bogged down on the assumption that 
his idealism could not be put into practice. 
But the idealists became more in evidence 
toward the end. The reader took his re- 
buttal period to maintain that he had ap- 
proached the question not from the point 
of view of ethics but from that of en- 
lightened selfishness. “We cannot even 
achieve our own Selfish interests and 
neglect our brother”, he said. 


What an autumn! Depression, social 
idealism, talk of riots and revolution, sick- 
ness, bad habits, prayer. What an age for 
the church and her ministers! 


a Heretic 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


T would seem that institutions, big 
I ones especially, sometimes get into ruts 

from which they are powerless to ex- 
tricate themselves apart from outside 
help; though it may be quite essential to 
their good influence in the world that they 
should find such deliverance. Great effort 
may be put forth from within to effect this 
purpose, but the power of routine and 
habit may be too strong to be successfully 
resisted. Or, the rut having been worn 
deep enough, it may come to be accepted 
as a sacred thing from which it were 
impious to try to escape. In such case no 
further progress is possible unless an out- 
side influence may come to the help of the 
reforming impulse from within. 

That service one may conclude the 
heretic has frequently performed. Having 
been cast out of the fold, or having 
wrenched himself loose from its restric- 
tions, he sets up an outside movement on 
a somewhat different plan. This movement 
may or may not succeed in building im- 
portant constructions of its own; but it 
is quite apt to react with considerable 
force upon the institution that the heretic 
has left behind. His example may perhaps 
serve as a beacon light to show a forward 
way. At least he issues a kind of challenge 
which acts as an incentive to his former 
associates, so that they strive a little 
harder and a little more unitedly to ac- 
complish the purpose which they have had 
in mind. 

The counter wave of reform in the 
ehurch of Rome which followed the Protes- 
tant Reformation may be cited as a case 
in point. The effect of the American Revolu- 
tion on the Mother Country is another 
example; for England really started on 


a new career after these colonies had won 
their independence. 

It is of course open to those who have 
continued to work for reform within the 
old organization to ignore the !heretic 
altogether, declaring that they have won 
their cause without receiving any help 
from him. That is quite human, and it 
indicates the general orthodox policy. The 
Old School in Medicine has been slow to 
admit that the advent of Homeopathy 
had anything to do with the modification 
of ancient practice, though the lay mind 
is apt to think that between the two things 
there was more than chance coincidence. 
Historians are perhaps ready to agree 
that. Washington did a great work for the 
Old England as well as the New; but 
that fact has not seemed to bulk large 
in the mind of the average Englishman. 
As for Rome, she probably can scarcely 
conceive that she was in any wise in- 
debted to Martin Luther. 

However, the “come-outer”, if he is at 
all far-sighted, and can see through the 
mists of passion engendered by the con- 
troversy in which he is likely to find himr 
self engaged, is entitled to feel that a 
considerable part of his mission in the 
world is to react upon the institutional 
life from which he has been cut off. He 
can find plenty of evidence to support the 
conclusion that this reaction may be some- 
times of great significance and value. But 
he has to be mostly content with the ap- 
proval of his own conscience in the course 
he has taken, for he will get but little of 
the world’s applause. 

The heretic rather needs to see and ap- 
preciate from this point of view the worth 
of what he is doing, as a corrective to 
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influences that may produce an unhappy 
effect upon his own mind. His position 
is one that it is not always easy to main- 
tain with wisdom and dignity; and his 
unpopularity may be in part due to the 
fact that he often fails to hold it to the 
best advantage. 

For one thing, the person at whom the 

world is continually pointing a finger of 
scorn is apt to be made unduly self-con- 
scious by that experience, however blame- 
less he may be. And it may easily produce 
also a too truculent and waspish disposi- 
tion. Above all, as he goes on fighting his 
battle he will be lucky if it does not 
establish in his mind something like a 
revolutionary complex, such as afflicts 
some new republics. In countries where 
revolutions have become chronic it is 
difficult to make out why they should so 
frequently occur, save that a good many 
people find them rather good fun. Now 
being a heretic for the fun of the thing 
is decidedly poor business; and they who 
adopt that career professionally, as it 
were, really do not count for constructive 
purposes, 
- It is interesting to observe the relations 
that exist between the “stay-in” reformer 
and the outside independent. They should 
be friendly on the whole, for they have 
much in common. But one of them is often 
a good deal annoyed because his diver- 
gence from the strict orthodox pattern is 
so promptly branded by his critics with 
an opprobrious heretical name; while the 
other is too easily and too quickly given 
to suspicions of unworthy temporizing mo- 
tives in the “modernist” mind. 

The “stay-in”’ might recognize one 
friendly office at least which the heretic 
performs for him. The latter serves, not 
unlike a lightning rod, to attract to him- 
self discharges of orthodox wrath, and 
thus to provide for the former some 
shelter from the storm. On his part, the 
heretic should know that outspoken ac- 
cusations of insincerity which, in the 
nature of the case, cannot be proven reduce 
him pretty much to the level of a‘common 
scold. In general it is well for him to re- 
member that he has a kind of commission 
to be interested in and helpful to all forces 
that are trying to lift men to a level of 
higher enlightenment, and that an evolu- 
tionary rather than a revolutionary frame 
of mind is probably best suited to that 
endeavor. 

However, the main point here insisted 
on is that the heretic, of all grades, really 
counts for something in the scheme of 
things, notwithstanding the lofty scorn 
with which he is regarded by the orthodox 
mind. He is almost always reacting 
against something that needs amendment ; 
generally against something that eandid 
orthodoxy itself will confess to be needing 
amendment. And his reaction does pro- 
duce an effect on established creeds and 
customs. However despised he may be 
he serves to focus attention on inade- 
quacies and irrationalities that should be 
corrected; and though he may not build 
anything that suffices in place of old 
structures he is a vital part of the process 
by which a clearer reason and a better 
spirit take possession of what the past 


has made. 


‘Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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The Biennial Conference 


ROM the fourth biennial conference the dele- 
F: gates have reuunned., The Philadelphia meet- 

ings, October 19 to 22, were both a call to new 
decisions on the problems which we face in the 
world and the churches, and a candid survey, not 
less effectual because intimate and informal, of the 
condition of the free-church movement called Uni- 
tarian. 


In this issue of THE REGISTER we shall give what - 


seems the general impression of our affairs. Next 
week the main reports of the conference will be 
published, with appropriate comment. 

All the sessions were realistic, with concentra- 
tion upon the facts of a distracted world not know- 
ing clearly whither it goes or should go. Here we 
faced definite problems, and endeavored in resolu- 
tions to say precisely what we shall do. Never in 
our history was there less respect for mere ab- 
stract principles and profound ideas. At every 
point the reach was toward the quick and truth of 
life, for it is life we need to save our congregations 
from their present trying circumstance. 

Whatever our people may feel about our future 
as a corporate institution, there was unanimity 
that there was no other way for us to return to 
virile and cooperative labors than the way of serv- 
ing the world with spiritual constancy and intelli- 
gent methods. 

It was one of the Editor’s chief functions to 
speak with ministers and people, throughout the 
four days. In no instance was there either depres- 
sion or enthusiasm. Courage there was of the real 
kind that knows hard trials. Our congregations are 
not at any time solidarities after the manner of 
those churches which rally round a creedal center 
and tradition. With us it is always a severe task 
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to keep the outward and institutional phase of the 
free religious cause cohesive. We tend always to our 
individual ways, carrying each man his own gospel 
in his own manner to the world. 

At present there is much of this disposition, but 
with a difference. The times are out of joint, and 
we are under their influence. They have not yet 
proved us. As separate individuals we have to show 
that we can and will conquer and advance. To 
drift is not of us. That is why the one dominating 
note, as iiquiry passed from person to person, was 
that we look for leadership. Who will deliver us 
from these things? A nervous tension is at the 
center of our life, and that is not a good thing. The 
simple truth is that we must look to ourselves, each 
one, as leader. It is not our genius and never has 
been to follow anybody else. We shall deliver our- 
selves. To find a way is each man’s calling, and 
whether layman or minister, the more quickly we 
realize what we must do, the more assured we may 
be that we are masters of our lives and servants of 
mankind. 

Such is the inherent unity of all that is good 
and wise, as we well know, we shall find that what 
each individual agrees is the satisfying answer for 
himself will also be in due season the answer for 
his brethren; and that means the churches. These, 
with a new infusion of determined vitality, ought 
to carry on their work as benefactors of a humanity 
which throughout the world is suffering more hard- 
ship in mind, body, and estate than we have ever 
known before in history. Our Philadelphia pro- 
ceedings will give solid assurance of hope. 


Gandhi and Children 


ANDHI GAVE “a special and strictly private 
reception to a group of youngsters, none of 
whom was over twelve”, in Kingsley House, 

London, a settlement among the poor, where he is 
living during his attendance upon the Indian con- 
ference. Grown-ups were excluded, we are informed 
by The Observer, and the wise man from the East, 
who bears the burden of three hundred and fifty 
million people on his heart, had the children all 
to himself. It must have been a delightful time, 
and the Mahatma said it was. He asked them ques- 
tions and found some things in common. They 
talked about the weather in India, about the games 
Indian children play, and then one child asked 
Gandhi about the language he spoke. Here was 
exactly what he wanted. 

“T began talking to them about the common source of many 
of our words. I took ‘pater’, ‘father’, and the Hindu ‘pita’, and 
‘mater’, ‘mother’, and our own ‘mata’. When I asked what 
that showed they called out, ‘It shows we are all of the same 
breed’ [an expression which evidently amused the Mahatma 


very much]. Then we are all one family and ought to be 
friends’, I said, and they agreed. 


From this study in words and unity, it was easy 
to pass to the next lesson, as follows: “I then asked 
if any of the boys ever hit back, and ten or twelve 
brave boys put their hands up. So this gave me a 
chance for a little lesson in the principle of non- 
violence, and I asked what they really should have 
done instead. ‘Make friends’, they replied, and I 
told them to remember this.” _ 
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by ’ Boredom of Idleness 


FTHESE DAYS one finds men, including young 
men, standing on street corners looking un- 
utterably bored. They are killing time. These 

are the idle poor, who are wasting away for lack 

of means to amuse themselves in a refreshing 
manner. The people with money fare better. The 
boredom of the idle rich is bad enough, as Aldous 

Huxley observes, but they can buy distractions, 

stimulants, narcotics. It is a pity there is not a 

habit of reading among the masses of unemployed, 

and it is probably true that all they ever get is a 

bit of sporting news, a glance at the vulgar pictures 

of the tabloids, and never a book from the time 
they left school. 

There is a great work to be done in the centers 
growing up for the recreation of the unemployed, 
and we commend particularly to the women in our 
Fellowship such service in their communities. Dur- 
ing the Great War it was a magnificent thing to 
see how by such means the minds of the soldiers 
were kept as nearly normal as one could expect; 
and this state to-day is also war, without the gal- 
vanizing patriotic spirit of the other war. It is 
necessary for us to call upon the deep heroic in our 


strain, when the battle is against the forces that 


_ take away livelihood from many, and reduce us, 
in a world of plenty, to folded hands and inert 
bodies that were meant for work. Life like this, 
unrelieved, is not worth living. 

We who have the time,—and who has not?—let 
us think on this thing and act. Both culture and 
character may be increased in behalf of those kin- 
dred of ours who are far down in spirit and yet are 
ready to respond to any effort which will lift them 
out of the bog of their boredom, which is already so 
far advanced they are hardly sensible of the con- 
dition they are in. 

What is your church doing? Is it open during 
the week? Have you a community service of this 
kind where you live? If not, make such a thing 
alive. We ought to know how true it is that there 
is a living death and a sure way to life. 


For Respectable Advertising 


CHECK has been placed_upon a kind of ad- 
may vertising which offends one’s sense of de- 
cency even according to acquisitive commer- 
cial standards. It is the kind of thing which some 
business men place in their newspaper notices com- 
paring their superiorities with the inferiorities of 
their competitors. One large newspaper space, for 
example, is taken by a department store to boast 
that they sell six per cent. cheaper than any other 
store, and if they do not, in a given article, they 
will as soon as they find it out! 

Now comes the Better Business Bureau in New 
York City insisting that merchants be fair to their 
competitors. They should increase and not impair 
public confidence in legitimate advertising and 
business. In particular the following practices 
should be abolished : ; ; 

Disparaging statements about the prices, services, 
or merchandise of other stores; statements of a 
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policy of underselling other stores; quotation of 
prices found elsewhere, with offers of lower prices 
for the Same merchandise; statements about goods 
and prices unsupported by clear proof. On the 
affirmative side this means merchants should give 
the news and prices of merchandise, and if com- 
parisons are made, they should be with the changes 
in general conditions favorable to the buyers. 

Many leading stores in New York have signed 
the agreement, but some remain outside. They will 
prosper better who follow this business counsel 
religiously. What is more important, ethical im- 
provement Avill run through every store that obeys 
fundamental morality. So long as competition lasts, 
our best standards will not be perfect. 


What Faith Does 


M : LIFE”, says Sherwood Eddy, in giving 
an account of a singularly vivid experience 
he had many years ago, “my life was one 
of constant outward strain but not of constant in- 
ward renewal.” He broke down from overwork as 
a missionary in India, where he began his min- 
istry. His enthusiasm carried him too far, with 
hopes beyond feasible wisdom, and he had to learn 
that he suffered from spiritual maladjustment. 

He gives his own version of what occurred to him. 
“One morning, in November, 1897, after a long 
and sleepless night, I begged God to show me the 
way out of my trouble. And a verse from the Bible, 
flashing into my mind, changed the course of my 
life. ‘He that drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; for the water that I 
shall give him shall be a well of water, springing 
up into eternal life.’” From that moment Mr. Eddy 
drew on something that caused things to happen 
and they have been happening ever since. “I have 
had literally not a single hour discouragement or 
darkness. ... To find and keep a faith like this is 
to gain an inexhaustible source of power.” 

That is one man’s way of expressing a truth that 
all men may know. Sherwood Eddy has been a fear- 
less and consecrated, adventuring and constructive 
religious leader beset by foes on many sides, 
through more than a generation. Yet he has steadily 
marched straight forward. In every man’s faith— 
that is the word, faith—whether orthodox, hetero- 
dox, theist, humanist faith, there is that saving 
power. For faith is at last the sustaining convic- 
tion that will not be shaken. Faith means that what 
one holds most sacred is right, and one can do no 
other than follow it, and though the way will not 
be easy, we do not ask that it be easy, but only that 
we may go on, with inward renewing. 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 


Full reports of the Biennial Conference in 
Philadelphia will be published next week, 


and the week following. In this issue, the 
Conference sermon, in part, appears, and an 
‘editorial on the state of the Fellowship. 
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OUR BOOK TA BEE 
A Balanced Ration 


Now and again there comes to the Literary Editor, usually from some 
clerical reader, the suggestion that we impart to the Book Department 
of Tur CuyristrANn Rucister a coloring more distinctly theological and re- 
ligious. The complaint is made that many of the books considered are, 
in tone and subject, definitely secular, more fitting for a literary pe- 
riodical than a religious weekly. Let there, be fewer comments on novels, 
biographies, poetry; more dealing with work essentially churchly in sig- 
nificance. In reply, permit us to state that our aim is to give our readers 
a balanced ration of information about new books. While we try to have 
the latest theological writings adequately reviewed in these columns, we 
also bear in mind the large number of lay readers, men and women, who 
also are used to seeking information concerning current literature in 
this department. These also are entitled to consideration. While equally 
important is the consideration that Unitarians find truth everywhere. 
Our religion recognizes as valid no division which separates sacred from 
secular, human from divine. In all worthwhile literature, there is some- 
thing of God. In many a book nominally of the world are to be discovered 
sources of inspiration more genuine, more moving, than exist in volumes 


claiming to contain all the law and the prophets. 


Sources of Faith 


GEORGE R. DODSON 

Tup TAP Roor OF RELIGION AND ITS FRUIT- 
Acp. By Charles F. Sanders. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The German philosopher, Eucken, was 
a noble man and an inspiring teacher; 
but his writing was very diffuse. His 
readers were never able to find clear, 
definite statements. Through hundreds of 
pages one sought for precision, and found 
only a noble vagueness. The author of 
this book has a merit that Eucken did not 
possess. Clear, crystal-like statements 
abound. Dr. Sanders is a teacher of phi- 
losophy and is gifted in the art of expres- 
sion. A few quotations will perhaps be 
the best review that can be given. 

He points out that while students in 
college ought to learn to organize their 
knowledge, their education, because of its 
specialization, destroys their perspective. 
He is clear about the fact that though the 
mastery of things is man’s side-line, his 
real business is self-realization. A reli- 
gion which deals with the aspiring life 
is the most profound expression of the 
nature of man. The author stresses the 
fundamental fact that man insists that 
there is something intrinsically worth 
while about life; and that he lives for the 
realization of this ultimate worth. His 
striving after this ultimate worth con- 
stitutes his religion. As matter gravitates 
toward matter, as plant life turns toward 
the light of the sun, so personal life 
grows toward spiritual light. Human life 
is fundamentally enterprise, it is aspira- 
tion and achievement, and in realizing his 
destiny man seeks help from above. 

There are some excellent pages on the 
nature of faith. It is pointed out that the 
truths men live by are whole truths 
known in mystic apprehension; and that 
the method of research in the mystical 
field is by contemplation. To scientific 
naturalism what seems so objective and 
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real to the mystic consciousness is nothing 
more than a product of the constructive 
imagination. Reason, however, checks the 
mystic experience and organizes it. The 
result is faith. It organizes sense percep- 
tion and logical activity and the result is 
knowledge. Faith and knowledge are com- 
plementary. Science has to do with the 
physical universe; religion with the realm 
of spiritual values. 

The author makes a strong defense of 
metaphysics. He would, if he could, make 
it a prerequisite for all courses in theo- 
logical schools. By metaphysics he means 
“the coordination of the things that must 
be presupposed in order to render the 
common facts of experience intelligible 
together with the reasons for them”. In 
some interesting pages the author ex- 
plains the contribution of metaphysics to 
the advancement of religion. The tap root 
of religion, the author finds in the fact of 
personality. The physical universe which 
science studies is at best a means, for 
man’s most intimate concern is personal, 
and values which affect personality are 
spiritual. There is a mystic element in 
religion, yet our view of this element need 
not be misty. The mystic voice is as truly 
a matter of fact requiring explanation as 
are impulses and instincts. 

This little book insists on the old thesis 
that we live by faith. It seeks to serve the 
religious life by removing some of the 
difficulties in the way of faith; and by 
upholding a philosophy that legitimates 
man’s aspiring life. 


The Church School 


OrzEN Doors IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By 
John W. Suter, Jr. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, $1.25. 


The Episcopalian director of religious 
education has gathered in this book a 
number of articles he has written for the 
religious press. The book gains unity from 
the common purpose of urging teachers 
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on to greater power, deeper insight, finer 
ideals. This the book can do for those 
who accept the author’s premises. As 
these include the evangelical interpreta- 
tion of the incarnation of Jesus, the ac - 
ceptance of the Fourth Gospel as the 
very words of Jesus, and a conception 
of God which ignores much modern 
thought, there is little in it for us. 
Mr. Suter exalts worship as the pri- 
mary business of religious education, and 
sets an experience of God as the fore- 
front of his endeavor. He is not very 
friendly to projects, although not defi- 
nitely hostile. He steers a middle course 
between Anglo-Catholic and low church. 
The book is easy to read, and would in- 
spire any teacher with respect for his 
calling. E. F. 


Inca-Land 


Tun ScARLET FRINGE. By Helen C. Fernald 
and Edwin M. Slocombe. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Oo. $2.00. 

To write a book for children which shall 
be picturesque, dramatic, easy to follow, 
clean, and interesting without being sen- 
sational, is no easy task. Yet that is what 
these authors have done. Such a tale Miss 
Fernald and our own Edwin Slocombe, 
working in collaboration, have managed 
to produce. That they understand the 
child nature, know what appeals to boys 
and girls in their early teens, is obvious. 
The story they tell ought to find a warm 
welcome in myriad homes. If you have 
a son or daughter, a nephew, niece, or 
friend of grammar-school age, to whom 
you want to give a present, The Scarlet 
Fringe is just the thing. In giving a copy 
of it, you cannot go wrong. Even older 
readers will find it not unworthy of their 
attention. We know of one old fellow, 
and a minister at that, who found it 
thrilling, from cover to cover. What makes 
it the more interesting is that the scene 
of the story is laid in a time and land 
with which most readers are little famil- 
iar. The plot transpires in Peru, the land 
of the Incas, in the days of the Spanish 
invasion. So specific are the details of 
life in that far distant time, so finished 
are the accounts of the many exciting in- 
cidents which make up the story, that 
one wonders where the authors got their 
information about a vanished civilization. 
Colorful, vivid, moving, carrying with it 
withal not a few sound moral lessons, 
for its intrinsic merits we heartily com- 
mend The Scarlet Fringe to all who seek 
to provide good literature for the home, 
and to all boys and girls as well. We hope 
that its authors will do more of this sort 


of thing. There is room for it. ALR. H. 
A Churchman 
CHARLES Lewis SwLAtTTery. By Howard 


Chandler Robbins. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

An official biography, like an official 
portrait, is apt to be more conventional 
than lifelike. Too often, the robes obscure 
the man. The actual personality of the 
subject is buried under his official dress. 
This danger Dr. Robbins has succeeded 
in escaping. Although his life of the late 
Bishop of Massachusetts presents a de- 
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iled record of the career of an ecclesi- 
ic who, through varied stages, rose to 
gh office in the Protestant Episcopal 
ureh, it is in nowise lacking in the 


element of warm humanity. The man is 


# 


meyer concealed beneath his vestments. 
With increasing interest, the reader fol- 
lows Charles Slattery from his birth in 
a Pittsburgh rectory, through his child- 
hood, youth, education, his ordination to 
the ministry, the successive steps of his 
rise from a tiny Episcopal parish at Ayer, 
_ Mass., through his ten years’ service as 
Dean of the Cathedral at Faribault, Minn., 
his brief rectorate at Springfield, Mass., 
his twelve years as rector of Grace Church, 
New York, to the final years, when he was, 
first, Bishop Coadjutor, and then Bishop 
of the Massachusetts diocese, which ended 


with his untimely death, in 1930. The 


author, an intimate friend of many years’ 
standing, clearly reveals the nature of the 
man who, in the course of a public min- 
istry which, covered thirty-six years, 
mainly by his own talents, energy and 
devotion rose to positions of prominence 
and widespread usefulness, in his own 
communion, and the country at large. 
From these pages, one gathers the im- 
pression of a man who, if lacking the 
elements of greatness, was sincere, tal- 
ented above the ordinary, and thoroughly 
consecrated to the loftiest ideals. In many 
ways, a conventional churchman, liberal, 
tolerant, but having little predilection for 
the blazing of new trails, the champion- 
ship of unpopular causes, preferring the 
well-paved highways of ecclesiastical con- 
ventions to roads previously untrodden. A 
hard worker, possessing a remarkable 
capacity for energetic effort which enabled 
him to write many books, as well as 
thousands of letters, while, beside the 
usual duties of his calling, he read, 
studied, and persisted in making hosts of 
pastoral calls each year; insisting that the 
personal contacts thus established were 
worth all they cost.. Unquestionably, it 
was this self-sacrificing exertion, combined 
with his habit of seldom taking a real 
vacation, which in his early sixties killed 
him. A more balanced ration of work and 
play, study, application, and physical exer- 
cise, manifestly would have prolonged his 
years. Still, though this was not to be, in 
his own way, Dr. Slattery made full usé 
of his opportunities, gave himself whole- 
heartedly to whatever tasks he had in 
hand, rendered to Christianity as he in- 
terpreted it, a full measure of efficient 
service. From his biography, even those 
of us who after the way called heresy 
worship the God of our fathers can derive 
‘no small amount of knowledge and in- 
spiration. A.R. H. 


Writings of Yesterday 


Tun DAWN oF LirpRAtuRE. By Carl Holliday. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Co. $3.50. 


This is an extremely interesting book. 
To Unitarians it has an especial appeal. 
For its author, who is Professor of Eng- 
lish in the State College, at San Jose, 
Calif., served a year as minister of the 
Unitarian Church in San Jose, after the 
resignation of Dr. William I. Lawrence; 
while his wife is now president of the 
Women’s Alliance connected with the same 
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church. His work clearly manifests the 
breadth and insight of his religious be- 
liefs. A survey of the literary efforts made 
by Oriental peoples in the centuries long 
antecedent to the eras of Greece and 
Rome, it is as much a study of compara- 
tive religions as it is a history of litera- 
ture. Successive chapters describe, in 
chronological order, the writings current 
in Egypt, the Euphrates Valley, India, 
Persia, China, and Palestine, the motives 
which led to their creation, the men who 
composed them, the influence exerted by 
them upon the religions and civilization 
of these, and other lands. Although offer- 
ing ample evidence of scholarly research, 
the subject matter is presented in a style 
essentially fresh and modern, which makes 
the book easy reading. The human factor 
in writings four and five thousand years 
old is vividly made plain. Many types of 
Oriental literature are given careful con- 
sideration—poems, dramas, romances, folk- 
lore, philosophical treatises, as well as 
hymns, ritual laws, meditations and proph- 
ecies definitely religious. Not a little of 
the volume’s charm comes from the au- 
thor’s own versions of the many selec- 
tions quoted in prose and verse. These 
reveal Dr. Holliday as a genuine poet. 
Another element of high value are the 
frequent comparisons drawn between an- 
cient faiths and civilizations and the 
Christianity of both yesterday and to-day. 
A veritable treasure-house of information, 
much of it not otherwise easily accessible 
to the average-reader, this work deserves 
wide circulation. To study classes, as to 
ministers seeking to acquaint themselves 
with the faiths of ancient peoples, it 
should prove particularly valuable. 
A.R. H. 


The Hub 


RECREATION IN AND ABpout Boston. Com- 
piled by the Prospect Union Association. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. $1.50. 


This is an admirable little volume, to 
which some twenty persons, introduced by 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, have contributed. 
It gives accurate and succinct informa- 
tion about the various forms of whole- 
some recreation which Boston and its 
vicinity afford. Perhaps the best chapters 
are those which guide the nature lover to 
the haunts of birds and flowers or to 
places of geological interest within easy 
reach of the city, either inland or along 
the coast. Hardly less excellent are the 
chapters giving information, chiefly in 
directory form, about where'to go for out- 
door sports, whether in winter or summer, 

Chapters follow on “Historical Walks”, 
and on various types of “recreation for 
the mind” in the form of libraries, art, 
architecture, and music. It is rather curi- 
ous that this part of the book should be 
the least satisfactory. There are minor 
inaccuracies in the historical information, 
and, while the several fields as a whole 
are fairly covered, the material is not 
always arranged to the best advantage and 
the directions for finding a given build- 
ing are often inadequate for persons not 
already somewhat familiar with the 


locality. 
The book, however, is not so much a 
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guidebook for the transient visitor as a 
mine of information for the permanent 
resident who may wish to avail himself 
of the numerous resources of interest and 
pleasure which his city has to offer. 

H. W. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


GIRLS WHO ACHIEVED. By Winifred and 
Frances Kirkland. New York: Richard R. 
Smith. $1.00. 

Fifteen life stories of women who have 
done some distinctive work for others. 
Recommended for flappers, or for a girls’ 
class, bn Sr 


CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS. By William M. Auld. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Scholarly, inclusive, not too pious. A de- 
lightful book to inform one of the mani 
fold customs and observances which 
cluster about Christmas. Commended. kr. F. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP. By Herman 
Harrell Horne. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury 
Press. $1.00. 


“Tf there is no transcendent God, Christ - 
is no transcendent revealer. If Christ is 
no transcendent revealer, our religion does 
not have to be Christo-centrie. If our re 
ligion is not Christo-centric, there is no 
occasion for doing obeisance to his pres- 
ence. To reject Christ as central in reli- 
gious education is to run into all the 
dangers of experimentalism.” As if all 
these postulates of the author were not 
every one, in spite of his assumptions of 
infallible revelation, “experimental”! And 
it is precisely these assumptions which 
spoil for religious liberals what might be 
otherwise a useful book. J. ALF. 


How To BxrcoMp AN JEFFecTIvE PUBLIC 
SPHAKER. By William Bottomley. Melbourne: 
Robertson and Mullens, Limited. 2/ net. 

This paper-covered book is in refresh- 
ing contrast to those abuses of popular 
‘Msychology” intended for high-powered 
salesmen ; books on “personality”, and the 
like. It is highly recommended -to all, 
and especially to preachers who wish to 
increase their effectiveness as speakers 
and readers. Made up of a series of radio 
addresses, it is a model of conciseness, 
written by a man who is himself quite 
evidently a master of his art; but who 
considers his art as the servant of highly 
worthwhile causes in a growing democ- 
racy. Especially to be commended is the 
author’s insistence on clear enunciation 
and correct pronunciation. Failure in 
these he rightly considers one of the chief 
sins of public speakers. Ti Ae 


Books Received 

Tun MAKING OF THE CHRISTIAN MIND. By 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $1.00. 

Tw PARABLES OF JuSuUS. By George A. But- 
trick. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.00. 

Two valuable works now published at a 
nominal price. 

Tue Tracepy or MAcBerH. By William 
Shakespeare. Hdited by Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Miflin Co. $2.00, 

Another volume of the Adams Shake- 
speare edited by the Professor of English 
in Cornell University. 
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THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Teacher’s Task and Opportunity 


He is a builder of character as well as an instructor in religion 


EFORE you an unspent season with 

your pupils—a series of weekly con- 

tacts which you are highly privileged 
to make with a flock of young souls. You 
are to go forward with them to study the 
most important object of man’s struggle 
to attain; to endow them with that pos- 
session which alone marks man from the 
brutes ; that which alone justifies birth and 
rearing and schooling and the labor of a 
lifetime; that which, of all the ends of 
man, is the only end in itself; the justi- 
fication of all human institutions and col- 
lective life. This is religion, the warrant 
of all man’s purposes. You are highly 
privileged to be given these moments of 
leadership. 

But these youngsters did not meet 
_spontaneously and choose you to lead them 
in the study of religion and ethics; they 
are sent to you by their parents, instead 
of being allowed to wander fancy free on 
a Sunday morning. And you are sent to 
them by another adult like yourself. Be- 
ginning with these hard facts, what is 
the philosophy of your relationship to 
these children? 

Tf your fellow-students are normal 
American youngsters under fifteen, to this 
extent do they share enough in common to 
form a “elass”: 

Migrants they are, active, restless, un- 
disciplined to orderly thought, susceptible 
to every passing color and sound, taking 
appearances at full face value without a 
question as to their reality. Their reading, 
their games, their competitions, the pre- 
miums which they value most highly— 
these maintain them quite happily in al- 
most a different world from yours. Every 
one of these children is a dependent, and 
never has known full responsibility. Grow- 
ing up, for most of them, is the process of 
claiming all the fun of the widest freedom, 
while father and mother will inevitably 
make everything right, as they always 
have. 

All of your pupils share these char- 
acteristics to greater or less degree, de- 
pending upon their maturity. So quite nat- 
urally you think of yourself as the teacher 
of a class. But forever campaign to dis- 
eover each individual in your flock, and 
keep his personality clear enough of the 
class organization so that you may con- 
stantly test your procedure against the 
present of every child. You are the leader 
of a group of young growths. There are 
precious values in the exchanges and social 
training made possible by class organiza- 
tion. But a class at best is only a group 
which we average because we cannot yet 
send each child to the perfect teacher who, 
like the Greek tutor of old, would walk 
and play and study with the youngster, 
meeting his needs, awakening fresh inter- 
ests, and calling upon him to exercise his 
present capacities. 

Now an adult is a human being capable 
of sustained thought on the level of econ- 
cepts and generalizations from experience. 
The child whom we eall a “prodigy” is a 
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person who is passing before the average 
age out of the incidental living of child- 
hood into the adult world of sustained in- 
quiry where prospect and retrospect de- 
velop forward and aft from the present 
and one learns to question appearances and 
to discover the common factors in events. 
Most children are not prodigies; parents 
are so unfailingly at hand to bind up one’s 
hurts and to defend one’s poor causes 
that “what's the use of worrying” about 
the past and the future and the essence 
of things? This is just what parents are 
for. It is far better for the physique of 
the race that our children are young mi- 
grants, living happily from event to event, 
and fancy free. ery’ 

But because most of them are children, 
and capable of anything but sustained 
thought, their being educated religiously 
at the hands of adults is the most difficult 
task which those adults will ever under- 
take. Yor no mortal ever came by a reli- 
gion without the discipline of generalized 
conceptual thinking and developing the 
sense of the significance of past and future. 
And only that person may mark out an 
ethics for himself who has first - dis- 
covered that all other people take them- 
selves just as seriously and hold them- 
selves as important to the well-being of 
the world as does he. This, too, involves 
inductive generalized thinking. You con- 
sider your pupils in the light of this pre- 
requisite to religion and ethics, and often 
despair, as has every teacher of irrespon- 
sible youth since time began. But this is 
just your task. It is that they shall grow 
into this adult capacity that your pupils 
have been congregated and committed to 
your guidance. 

Your duty as a teacher is to found and 
to help build each pupil’s habits of con- 
ceptual generalized thought in the field 
of religion and ethics. Education in reli- 
gion and ethics cannot be won through 
one saving book, or ritual, or formula 
to be applied like a uniform to a group 
of children. So we who are responsible 
for curricula and graded lessons, are con- 
stantly warning you that any given book 
is averaged as closely as possible to the 
needs of a given age, but that it is only 
averaged. Education in religion and ethics 
is an unending procedure of development, 
differing in its process and outcome with 
every individual. Your peculiar function 
as an adult is to share your power with 
these novitiates; to show them the worth 
and the precious reward of taking time 
out to think and feel deeply. If you 
awaken in them the passion of a lifelong 
search for the divinity of ever greater 
wholes and common truths, their reli- 
gion will do honor to your influence. 

This, in the end, is the purpose of all 
the facts and stories and handwork and 
drill: Our children’s learning to arrest 
themselves in the incidental living of the 
mere animal and to deliver themselves 
into the sphere of purpose and meaning. 
There their saving concern is with origin 


and duty and destiny. The reach for truth 
is the process of working out from the — 
pulverized and incidental world to which 
we awake as children, toward the dis- 
covery of common elements in progres- 
sively larger classes of events. And our 
diseovery of the God of our faith and 
hope—none other than truth in its final 
terms—is our coming upon the Great 
Community which all things enjoy. 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP. 


Thanksgiving in Church School 


For Thanksgiving services in the church 
school we suggest the following plays and 
pageants which may be obtained from 
the department of religious education of 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston: 


From “Plays and Pageants for the 
Church School’, Marie W. Johnson. The 
Beacon Press. $2.00. 


“The Circle of Life’, Harriet B. Faw- 
cett. A play with speaking parts to 
be used in presenting gifts of fruits 
of the harvest. Characters: The Year, 
The Twelve Months, Spirit of Mercy. 
Mimeographed copies, fifty cents each. 

“A Thanksgiving Pageant’, Annie E. 
Pousland. Four short episodes, ex- 
pressing gratitude for Harvest, Home, 
Country, and Church. For young chil- 
dren. Mimeographed copies, ten cents 
each. 


In mimeographed form: 


“One Among the Nations’, Marceline 
Coe Eddy. A play with speaking parts 
giving the contributions of various 
nations to American life. Characters: 
Spirit of Understanding, America, One 
Among Many, Spirit of the Red Folk, 
Spirit of the Yellow Races, Spirit of 
the Black People, European Nations, 
Pilgrim Family. Twenty-five cents a 
copy. 

“The Harvest’, Marian Wildman Fenner. 
A scene from the Book of Ruth. Pro- 
logue and epilogue by reader. Speak- 
ing parts for characters: Naomi and 
Ruth, Boaz, Two Women and Two 
Elders of Bethlehem, Groups of Glean- 
ers and Harvesters. Thirty-five cents 
a copy. 

“A Pageant of Thanksgiving’, Beatrice 
M. McKenzie. Characters: Spirit of 
Life, and groups of Hebrews, Greeks, 
Pilgrims, and present-day children, 
who illustrate the scenes as given by 
a reader. Thirty-five cents a copy. 

“An American Thanksgiving’, D. Louise 
Henderson. Reading and pantomime 
for ten or more characters. An adapta- 
tion of Hiawatha’s Fasting. Plays 
about forty minutes. Fifty cents a 
copy. 

“A Thanksgiving Festival Pageant’, 
Hilda E. Vaughan, Clara V. Coyle, and 
Irene M. Floyd. Appropriate for week- 
day festival. Characters: Spirit of 
Thanksgiving, Herald, Mother, Chorus 
of singing children, Chorus of singing 
workers, Harvesters who do a pan- 
tomime dance, Maidens. Musie for the 
songs and dances is suggested. 
Seventy-five cents a copy. 
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| ,~ LLIANCE members will be interested 
in the following three rather unique 
programs. The first is the pfogram 
‘Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton, which meets the second Thursday 


| 4 


| evening of each month, October to May, 


Parish Hall, Arlington Street, Boston. 
Supper is served at six o’clock, the busi- 


- ness session meets at quarter past seven, 


the address is given at quarter of eight. 
The program follows: 


October 8. “Life on a Russian Sovhoz’’, Miss 


\ Margaret S. Hamp. 


October 25. Joint meeting with the Harriet 
BH. Holden Evening Alliance, in the Unitarian 


Parish House, Leominster, 3 P.M. 

October 29. Joint meeting of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Groups in Boston: 
Evening Auxiliary of Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul’s. Women’s Guild of Old South Church. 
Evening Auxiliary of Trinity Church. HBvening 
Alliance of Greater Boston. Parish Hall, 
Trinity Church, Boston, 7.30 P.M. Five-minute 
reports from the four presidents. Dr. Warren 
J. Moulton of Bangor, speaker. 

November 12. Members’ night. 
-'December 10. ‘‘Everybody’s Great Game’, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 

January 14. “The Friendly Stars”, 
trated, Miss Linda W. MacDonald. 

February 11. Subject to be announced, Mrs. 


Tllus- 


_ Vivian T. Pomeroy. Visit from our director, 


-Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond. 
' March 10. “Our Sister Churches in BHastern 
Europe”, Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 

April 14. “Here and There in Japan’, Rev. 


Hazel I. Kirk. 
May 12. Annual meeting. “Have We Played 


In ‘Salem, Mass., are two Alliance 


| Branches, one associated with the First 
| Church, the other with the Second Church. 


When a particularly interesting program 
is to be presented, these Alliances have 


union meetings. Also they have active 
meetings of their own. The programs for 
_ the coming season follow: 


First CuHurcH, SALEM 


October 20. Business and luncheon; Miss 
Annie Filoon speaking on ‘Have We an Ob- 


_ jective?” 


November 3. Union and neighborhood meet- 
ing with Second Church; Carl B. Wetherell, 


| speaker. 


November 17. Annual fair and luncheon. 

December 1. Union and neighborhood meet- 
ing at First Church. 

December 15. Business and luncheon ; 
Charles BE. Park, speaker. 

January 19. Business and luncheon ; speaker, 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott on “Social Service and 


Dr. 


: the Alliance”. 


February 2. Union meeting at Second Church ; 
Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy, speaker. 

February 16. Business and luncheon; Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings on “College Centers’. 

March 1. Union meeting at First Church. 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, “Liberal Movement in 
the Philippines”. 


_ Children”. 


April 5. Mrs. Charles E. St. John on “The 
Icelandic Churches”. 
- April 19, Annual meeting. 


* 


SEconpD CHURCH, SALEM 


October 20. Book review by Rev. James L. 
Adams. * 
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Three Interesting Alliance Programs 


November 3. Neighborhood meeting, Carl B. 
Wetherell. 

November 17. Mrs. John M. Raymond on 
“Visits to Alliances on the Western Coast”. 

December 1. Union and neighborhood meeting 
at First Church, Miss Florence Luscomb on 
“Twentieth-Century Patriotism’. 

December 15. Book review, Mrs. E. O. Sin- 
clair, 

January 5. Red Cross meeting. 

January 19. Book review, Miss Annie RB, 
Pousland, 

February 2. Union meeting. 

February 16. Book review, Mrs. Sarah M, 


Arey, 
March 1. Union meeting, First Church ; 
speaker, Rey. Charles R. Joy, “The Liberal 


Movement in the Philippines”. 
March 15, Priscilla Pequot, at Pequot House. 
March 29. Spring picnic. 
April 5. Mrs. Robert BE. Apthorp, 
Grenfell’s Missions’. 
April 12, Annual meeting, Barstow Manor. 


“Dr 


Memorial to Mrs. Amelia M. Adams 


AS a memorial to her mother, Mrs. 
Amelia M. Adams, a charter member of 
the church, Miss Hmma Adams presented 
the All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Plain- 
field, N.J., at a special service October 
11, a carved lectern. 


Project Method at Pomona, Cal. 


The Unitarian Chureh Sehool of 
Pomona, Cal., of which Rey. Julia Budlong 
is the minister, is this year adopting the 
project method of instruction. An experi- 
enced teacher of this method was em- 
ployed for the first three Sundays, after 
which time the work will be carried on by 
volunteer workers from the church and 
school who have been keen observers of 
the methods used. Materials are selected 
from the Beacon Series and from other 
sources. The project for October will be 
centered about Columbus. For the follow- 
ing months Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln, Washington, Easter, and Chil- 
dren’s Sunday will be the basis of proj- 
ects. Much interest was shown in the 
two Sundays devoted to music and poetry. 


Y.P.R. U. Itineraries 


The itinerary of Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr., mid-western field secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, for 
the month of November is as follows: 

November 1-2, Charleston, 8.C.; 3-4, 
Atlanta, Ga.; 5-7, Memphis, Tenn.; 8-9, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; 10-11, Nashville, 
Tenn.; 12-13, Louisville, Ky.; 15-16, 
Urbana, Ill.; 17-18, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
19-21, Cincinnati, Ohio; 22-28, Dayton, 
Ohio; 24-25, Columbus, Ohio. 

The itinerary of Katharine M. Glidden, 
axecutive secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, follows: 

November 1, Rutherford, N.J.; Novem- 
ber 2, Hackensack, N.J.; November 3, 
Ridgewood, N.J.; November 5, Flatbush, 


N.Y.; November 6, Hollis, N.Y. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J——The First Unitarian 
Church School is making a collection of 
its favorite songs over a period of years 
for regular use in its services. 
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Why They Go to Church 


Will last year’s growth in attendance continue? 
The League tries to answer 


Is Unitarian church attendance on the 
increase or the decrease? 

It increased last year, if the figures 
sent in from many parishes to headquar- 
ters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
were a fair indication of the whole fel- 
lowship. More churches reporting in the 
League’s “Church Attendance Campaign”, 
more churches showing growth in their 
congregations, and higher percentages of 
increase: this was the encouraging record. 

The League, however, is trying to get 
an answer to this question over a long 
period of years. Also it is trying to dis- 
cover why people go to church and why 
they don’t. Hence, it encourages its 
chapters to report accurate statistics on 
church attendance each year from Novem- 
ber to April inclusive. A detailed announce- 
ment will go forward shortly to each 
chapter. 

The term “campaign” is somewhat of a 
misnomer, for the purpose is not to stimu- 
late competition among churches, but 
simply to amass enough figures on church- 
going over a long enough period on which 
to base a study of the factors and influence 
chureh attendance. 

Although the League publishes the 
names of churches that show the highest 
percentages of increase, it realizes full 
well that many parishes that do not figure 
in these growth statistics have large con- 
gregations, with small but steady and 
healthy increases. 

For this and other reasons, the League 
encourages chapters to send in reports, 
regardless of their showing. It is as im- 
portant to record and to study decreases 
as well as increases. 


Worcester League Meets 


A beautiful autumn day, large attend- 
ance of delegates, and interesting ad- 
dresses featured the opening meeting of 
the Worcester League of the General Al- 
liance held at Barre, Mass., October 8. 
The president, Mrs. A. W. Clay of Clinton, 
Mass., presided, and the roll call showed 
that thirteen Alliance branches were repre- 
sented by seventy-six delegates and visit- 
ors. Rey. Leon S. Simonetti of Ware, Mass., 
gave an able address on “Sharers in a 
Great Task’; Miss Essie P. Rugg, of 
Leominster, Mass., reviewed the “History 
of the Worcester League” which covers a 
period of forty-two years; Mrs. Dorothy 
Spoerl, religious educational director, Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, spoke on 
“Organization and Curriculum in Sunday 
School Work’; and Mrs. Howard A. Pease 
of Fitchburg, Mass., called attention to 
the “High Spots of the Manual’. The next 
meeting of the League will be held Feb- 
ruary 11, 1932, in Leominster. 
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Radio Proves Its Worth in 
Spreading Liberal Religion 


Symposium from ministers relating accumulated experience 
indicates its value—REGISTER to print weekly programs 


XPERIENCE of Unitarian churches 

and of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation with radio broadcasting has 
in most cases proved, according to state- 
ments from many ministers and Officials, 
of definite value in spreading the influence 
of liberal religion. 

Some churches, as the First Unitarian 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
People’s Church of Chicago, 11!., have had 
such excellent response that out of the 
many listeners they have been able to 
form separate congregations of associate 
members who regularly contribute to the 
support of the church. The church exten- 
sion department of the American Unita- 
rian Association during the past year used 
the radio with good effect in establishing 
Unitarian groups in the South and Middle 
West. Certain churches and the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches of Boston, 
Mass., have not sought in direct fashion 
to gain converts to free religion but have 
been content, as Dr. E. Stanton Hedgin 
of the First Congregational Church of 
New Bedford, Mass., writes, to teach 
people that “the Unitarian church is not 
just another church but has an outlook 
and an interpretation of life distinctly its 
own”. 

Beginning with this issue THe Recis- 
TER will weekly print announcements of 
Unitarian radio services, as a means of 
enabling its readers to become acquainted 
with Unitarian preaching in various parts 
of the country, and of informing them 
how the influence of Unitarianism may 
be brought into any home having a radio. 

“All of our morning services”, says Dr. 
Hodgin in recounting the experience of 
the New Bedford church, “have been 
broadeast for the past five or six years 
over Station WNBH, and will be con- 
tinued for the remainder of this year any- 
way. It probably cuts down the church 
attendance a little, as intensely individ- 
ualistic people prefer to get the services 
in their homes. We feel, however, that we 
reach so many more people, and some of 
them so effectively, that it is worth while. 
It gives the church and the minister a 
standing in the community that it would 
be hard to achieve any other way.” 

Rev. John H. Dietrich of the’ Minne- 
apolis church, from many years’ experi- 
ence has become wholly convinced of the 
benefits of broadcasting, and states that 
his church as long as it is not financially 
handicapped will continue to employ the 
radio. “In December we shall have com- 
pleted”, he tells, “six years of regular 
broadeasting, and there is no doubt about 
the fact that we have reached thousands 
of people whom we never would have 
reached without this service. There is no 
doubt in my mind that regular broadcast- 
ing over a long period affects the attend- 
ance on Sunday morning, but we feel 
that this sacrifice is more than over- 
balanced by the great number of people 


to whom our message goes over the air. 
Our chief problem, of course, becomes that 
of making contact with radio listeners and. 
getting them connected up in some definite 
way with our society. We have been rather 
successful in this and find that to-day we 
have a large radio membership, many of 
whom are regular subscribers to the 
church budget. This applies not only to 
the Twin Cities but to the whole north- 
west. In some places, such as Willmar, 
Minn., one hundred miles from here, there 
has been sufficient interest among radio 
listeners to organize a branch society 
which holds monthly meetings on a week- 
day evening with an attendance of be- 
tween two and three hundred people, for 
which we furnish a speaker.” 

The People’s Church of Chicago, whose 
minister is Dr. Preston Bradley, is now in 
its eighth year of broadcasting. The cost, 
$8,000 a year, is met entirely by the volun- 
tary contributions of the radio audience, 
something which is unique in America, 
writes Mrs. Thomas A. Harrison, the 
church secretary. “The congregation is 
the largest in the church’s history”, Mrs. 
Harrison says, “and the radio is 
known to be help rather than hindrance 
to the number of people who attend the 
services. The success of a church broad- 
east is not in its solos, anthems, choir or 
ritual, as all of these things are available 
from many sources, but rather in the ma- 
terial and manner of the preacher. There 
is such a think as ‘radio personality’, and 
without it any preacher is a failure on 
the air. A unique, original and vital pres- 
entation of one’s message is necessary, 
and the message must be of such char- 
acter as to challenge attention. Dr. 
Bradley is now speaking over WMAQ, 
The Chicago Daily News station, every 
Tuesday evening at nine-thirty o’clock in 
a series of addresses which will run to 
the end of the church year. His Sunday 
morning service is broadcast from eleven 
o’clock until twelve forty-five by Station 
WBBM. Both of these stations are the 
largest and most powerful in the Middle 
West. With these two weekly broadcasts, 
a message by the minister of the People’s 
Church of Chicago is going to the largest 
congregations in the world.” 

Because of the depression, which is 
particularly severe in Detroit, Mich., the 
First Unitarian Chureh of Detroit has 
been obliged to discontinue radio services 
for the present, after a year and a half 
of successful broadcasting. “From letters 
received”, writes Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
minister of the church, “not only in Michi- 
gan but also the neighboring states of 
Ohio and Illinois, as well as Canada, and 
also from verbal comments by Detroit 
citizens, we know that the broadcasting 
rendered a distinct service. A prominent 
official in a near-by evangelical church re- 
ported that he always remained at home 
on the first Sunday in the month to listen 
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to the broacast from the Unitarian chureh, 
and a brother minister, also evangelical, 
informed me that his wife did the same, 
No appeal for contributions of money was 
made and few were received. I am con- 
vineced that if a church is able to broad- 
cast its service without crippling its other 
work, it is an admirable means of pub- 
licity,—especially for our liberal churches, 
as most radio sermons are from orthodox, 
and often fundamentalist, sources. I am - 
convinced that wherever possible, it is 
better to broadcast every Sunday than 
at intervals of a fortnight or more. Per- 
haps I ought to note that congregations 
were smaller, as a rule, on radio Sundays 
because several of our regular attendants 
remained at home.” 

Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow of the 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., 
relates an unusual experience: On March 
1. the Central Church of Christ of Auburn, 
N.Y., installed a radio in their church and 
in place of their regular sermon listened 
to Mr. Argow’s broadcast from the May 
Memorial Church. “As to the value of 
broadcasting—that’s difficult to deter- 
mine”, Mr. Argow writes. “Apparently we 
reach more people outside of Syracuse 
than within it—judging from the number 
of letters we receive. On the whole, its 
merit lies in the advertising results that 
one obtains. I rather suspect one must 
continue it over a long period of time 
before any lasting results can be noticed. 
It has helped our attendance to some ex- 
tent. It has above all brought to the at- 
tention of many what our church is and 
stands for. Of course what it means to the 
hundreds from whom we never hear is 
impossible to estimate.” 

Comparing newspaper advertising and. 
radio broadcasting in their effect on at- 
tendance, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dayton, Ohio, 
says that he thinks the radio is easily 
worth as much as newspaper advertising. 
On the other hand he wonders whether a 
few members “are not taking the radio 
program as a substitute for churchgoing, 
which would be a loss’. In his radio 
sermons, Mr. Wilson places the emphasis 
on the social gospel and in his Sunday 
morning pulpit sermons the emphasis on 
the personal gospel. “I find that many of 
our own members are listening in’, he 
further says, “especially members and 
friends of the church who are ill or live 
at distant points. The opportunity to talk 
to them is in itself sufficient justification 
for the extra effort.” 

The experience of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, with radio 
broadcasting, which it tried for a while 
last year, is recounted in The Cleveland 
Unitarian: “Our chureh is running true 
to anticipated form. For a few Sundays 
the size of our congregation was visibly 
affected by the radio. Doubtless many of 
our regular attendants stayed at home to 
listen in’. Evidently their curiosity has 
been gratified and they have returned to 
their pews. Evidently, too, a number of 
new ‘listeners in’ are visiting us, for our 
attendance last Sunday was 670. Over 
ninety letters have been received urging 
that we continue to broadcast our sery- 
ices.’ Because of the difficulty that many 
had with eliminating interference on Sta- 
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WGAR, the church was obliged to 
pend its contract; it expects to renew 
it when the station procures better ar- 
-rangements from the United States Radio 
- Commission. 
_ Rev. Owen Whitman Eames of the 
Church of the Unity of Springfield, Mass., 
has broadcast many sermons both from 
his own church and in various Southern 
cities as a representative of the church 


extension department of the American 


Unitarian Association. From his listeners 
he has received a number of letters in- 
dicating the joy many persons of funda- 
mentalist upbringing have when they dis- 
eover Unitarianism. The following ex- 
tracts are from letters Mr. Eames re- 
ceived last winter from many parts of 
New England: 

“With a heart full of gratitude I wish 
to thank the good minister of the Church 
of the Unity for the most wonderfully 
helpful sermon that I have just heard 
over the radio, exactly what I have come 
to believe about Jesus, after many years 
of sincere, earnest thought, and the up- 
lift you have given me in so clearly and 
convincingly expressing my very thoughts 
(but I hardly dared think those thoughts 
were right), I can’t put in words.” 


i 
im 


) 


Pe 


“You impressed me so much with your 
speech over WBZ that I would like to 
‘get a copy or two of it. I wish also to 
congratulate you for making it. We need 
more men of your type, men who wish 
to enlighten the people and not enslave 
them.” 

“T have listened to your sermon of this 
morning and I hope thousands of people 
heard it over the radio. ... I always 
listen to your services if possible. Con- 
gratulate you in having the courage to 
preach as you did to-day. The world needs 
such preaching. So few know the facts and 
the truth as you gave it.” 

“The sermon preached by you last Sun- 
day was the most daring and convincing 
of any it has ever been my privilege to 
hear. ... I have tried so hard to believe 
the teachings which always seemed un- 
reasonable, and I now feel that I don’t 
have to and can still be a Christian. Is 
it possible to obtain a copy of your 
sermon?” 

“ . . Upon listening for a short time 
I became greatly impressed with the ser- 
mon which you preached. .. . Of late years 
religious bigotry and the general ill feel- 
ing that the various religions appeared 
to me to be breeding amongst my fellow- 
men was disgusting me entirely. Until I 
heard your sermon, I was not aware there 
was such a religion that promotes such a 
feeling of friendship towards one and all.” 

“Please arrange to have more Unitarian 
services broadcast. You can never know 
the inspiration and help I gained.” 

In addition to the broadcasting of the 
church extension department, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association last year broad- 
east several special services and during 
the spring presented a series of Wednes- 
day afternoon addresses dealing with the 
Unitarian point of view. “The Unitarian 
Hour” was conducted regularly every 
Sunday afternoon under the auspices of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 
Rey. William W. Lundell, announcer for 
“The Unitarian Hour”, has said that de 
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spite the impressive list of Unitarian radio 
services, “the Unitarian Church is not 
properly capitalizing opportunities for 
radio broadcasting. The longer we wait 
before studying radio technique as ap- 
plied to religious services and addresses 
the less able will we be able to compete 
for radio time with organized agencies 
now established on the air. The less in 
sum also will be our influence as a church 
whose basis is not the odor of incense 
but the pure idea itself.” 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secre- 
tary of the department of social relations 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
subject “Liberal Religion and the World 
Crisis’, 1.45 p.m. Sunday, Station WBZA. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Parish 
Church of Milton, Mass., 12.15 p.m. Tues- 
day to Friday, Station WNAC. 


People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. Dr. 
Preston Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 


Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, subject “The 
Swope Plan’, 4 p.m. Sunday, Station 
WSMK. 


First Unitarian Chureh, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, subject “Re- 
furbishing Our Ideals—After Fifteen 
Years”, 10.30 a.m. Sunday, Station WDGY, 
1180 kilocycles—254.1 meters. 

First Congregational Church, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
AM. Sunday, Station WNBH. 

May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 

First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 10.45 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WTAG. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. : 


A “Five-point Plan” 

This year’s schedule of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of West Upton, Mass., in- 
cludes a -“Five-point Plan”. It not only 
takes in the five branches of church work 
—worship, church school, young people, 
Alliance and League—but also asks that: 

“You give five minutes at least, every 
day, to religious meditation ; 

“That you devote five hours to strictly 
religious exercise, weekly ; 

“Give five cents more on every dollar 
you give to the church, each week ; 

“Do five things for your church each 
week, including attendance, and contri- 
butions ; 

“Invite five people or more to come to 
church the following Sunday.” 


“The Wiers Club” 


The young people’s society of the Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J., at a meeting Sep- 
tember 27, voted to change its name from 
Unity Young People to “The Wiers Club”, 
jn honor of Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers, who 
died last summer after serving the church 
twenty-five years as minister. 
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Proctor Academy Notes 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


The dedication exercises and informal 
inspection of the new administration and 
recitation building of the Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N.H., will take place Mon- 
day, November 9 at half-past two o’clock., 
ae ak ae of the school are cordially in- 
vited. 


Over two hundred delegates attended 
the fall meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance in Andover October 15. 
The local branch and the Proctor Acad- 
emy served as hosts. One hundred and 
Seventy-seven suppers were served in Cary 
House and one hundred and forty guests 
were entertained overnight through the 
hospitality of Andover, Franklin and Con- 
cord friends, Forty were housed in Cary 
House and in the Headmaster’s House. 
Except for inclement weather, the oc- 
casion was very successful. About sixty of 
the guests attended the usual morning as- 
sembly in Chapel. 


Headmaster and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell 
attended the fall meeting of the Asgsocia- 
tion of Private Schools of New Hampshire, 
of which Mr. Wetherell is president, at 
the Stearns School, Mont Vernon, Octo- 
ber 20, Following the business meeting 
and luncheon, Professor Burns of Dart- 
mouth College addressed the association. 


The following colleges and schools are 
among the future objectives of this year’s 
senior class: Harvard (2), Aurora (2), 
business college (3), nursing (2), New 
England Conservatory of Musie (1), 
normal school (1), Bowdoin (1), Dart- 
mouth (1), New Hampshire (2), Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College (1), Antioch 
(1), Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (1), Wentworth (1), Webb School of 
Naval Architecture (1), Wharton School 
of Finance (1), University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1), St. Lawrence (1), Yale (1), 
Massachusetts Normal Art (1), Massa- 
chusetts Nautical School (1). 


On October 21, Messrs. McNair and Moss 
of the Tilton School faculty addressed the 
members of the school staff urging them 
to use their influence in favor of the 
United States entering the League of Na- 
tions “by the front door’. 


At Inaugural of Dr. Tolley 


Among the events celebrating the inau- 
gural of Dr. William P. Tolley as presi- 
dent of Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., 
October 9, was the first Huidekoper 
Foundation lecture, by Dr. John H. Finley, 
editor of The New York Times. This 
foundation was established in the name 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Huidekoper Kidder, of 
Boston, Mass., and Meadville, and her 
brother the late Edgar Huidekoper of 
Meadville, both of them associated for 
many years with the Meadville Unitarian 
church. Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School in Chicago, 
Ill., represented that institution at the 
various inaugural functions, and preached 
to a large congregation of former parish- 
ioners and old friends in the Unitarian 
church on Sunday morning. 
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NE AAA Meets Bt An doveneneen 


Rev. E. M. Baker addresses Associate Alliance on Russia, and 
Rev. E. M. Slocombe on the experience of God 


FAITH FENN 


ciate Alliance, October 15, at Andover, 

N.H., had everything to make it a 
suecess except sunshine and mountain 
views; it did, undeniably, rain! In spite 
of that, however, the little Unitarian 
church was crowded to the doors and the 
roll call registered an attendance of 208, 
representing sixty-three branches, the 
Marblehead (Mass.) branch leading with 
thirteen delegates. Following a box lun- 
cheon at which hot coffee was served, the 
new president, Mrs. Otto Lyding of 
Nashua, N.H., called the meeting to order 
at two o’clock. After a prayer by Rev. 
Daniel M. Welch, minister of the church, 
Mrs. Clara M. Currier, former director 
of the General Alliance for New Hamp- 
shire, gave the greeting from the local 
branch, followed by a hearty welcome 
from the Proctor Academy given by Carl 
B. Wetherell, headmaster. 

Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 
General Alliance, then gave a (literally ) 
rousing talk on the need for increase in 
membership. She said that her province 
seemed to be always to present some 
problem for Alliance women to conquer ; 
and reported a loss of 1801 members dur- 
ing the last five years. New England’s 
loss has been far greater than the rest of 
the country, and Massachusetts, the Uni- 
tarian stronghold, has showed the worst 
decrease of all. There was no note of dis- 
couragement or despair, only an inspiring 
call for much needed work. Miss Brown 
also urged her hearers to be friendly to 
new members and not to hesitate to give 
them responsibility. Small increases in 
each branch will make a big showing in 
the national membership; and if every 
delegate would determine to have a com- 
mittee appointed to consult with her min- 
ister on this subject, Miss Brown would 
surely be able to report at the annual 
meeting next May an overwhelming suc- 
cess like that of the Founders’ Fund two 
years ago. 

Rey. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I., made the final address of the 
afternoon on “Russia”, where he spent 
last summer as a member of the ‘“Sher- 
wood Eddy Seminar’, a group of min- 
isters, editors and sociologists. Mr. Baker 
began by urging that an attempt be made 
to understand the background from which 
the existing Union of Soviet Republics 
has come. One hundred and sixty millions 
of people occupying one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, with no knowledge of 
Western culture, no influence from the 
Renaissance, no experience of democratic 
government. The Soviet government is 
now printing its pamphlets for distribu- 
tion in 170 different languages. Women 
have absolute equality with men; all 
offices are open to them, and the only 
special legislation is that providing for 
the support of a working woman for two 
months before and one month after child- 


Ree meeting of the New England Asso- 


birth. Factory nurseries and kindergar- 
tens are maintained where she may leave 
the children during working hours. Mr. 
Baker spoke of the family groups of 
robust and happy children he saw in the 
country outside of Leningrad. He spent 
much time in the great Park of Culture 
and Rest in Moscow, which (as every 
worker gets one day in five free) was 
always full of people enjoying their 
leisure time. Progressive education is far 
and away ahead of the best in this coun- 
try, and cultural opportunities in drama, 
music, mass folk-dancing are open to all. 
Everywhere the slogan shouted by the 
people is, “The Five-Year Plan—We will 
win!” They believe in the present régime 
and are working hard to make the plan 
a success. 

As to the religious situation, Mr. Baker 
seems to feel that the overthrow of super- 
stition may prove the birth of real reli- 
gion. The churches, formerly far too nu- 
merous, are rapidly dying out, but many 
are still operating where the most beauti- 
ful vocal music may be heard. The people 
are now thinking. The Americans were 
often invited to join in the games of the 
young people in the public parks and were 
treated with the finest courtesy. “They had 
the greatest spirit of friendship I ever 
experienced in a foreign country’, said 
Mr. Baker. He feels that the biggest thing 
going on in the world is going on in 
Russia to-day, and that Americans should 
study it, not in a spirit of criticism, but 
in an honest desire to find out the good 
in ways that may be different from Amer- 
ican ways. 

A question period followed this address, 
when the meeting adjourned to look over 
the new school building of the Proctor 
Academy. One wing of this is already 
in use and is most attractive, but the re- 
mainder is still waiting for the few thou- 
sand dollars necessary to complete the 
building. The Academy boys were cour- 
teous guides and most efficient waiters at 
the pleasant supper, which was served in 
Cary House, another of the school build- 
ings. 

The collection at the afternoon meeting 
was for the Proctor Academy and 
amounted to $166.02. 

Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, of the First 
Songregational Church of Lexington, 
Mass., brought the spirit of the evening 
meeting to a high level by his address on 
“Communion with God”. He spoke first of 
the barriers which shut people away from 
this spiritual experience. One such bar- 
rier is a common shyness, a reluctance to 
speak about God or to discuss one’s per- 
sonal relations with God. Many people re- 
gard the idea of communion with God 
in the same way that most regard the 
idea of communion with the spirits of 
departed loved ones. It is thought that 
even if this were possible it would be an 
experience outside normal, everyday living. 

The experience of communion with God 
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is surrounded by many such diffidences 
and prejudices and misconceptions. That 
communion with God is possible may be 


“ assumed on the ground that God is spirit, 
everywhere present, and that men and 


women are spiritual beings. But even this 
simple statement is clouded by misunder- 
standing and lack of understanding. There 
is, first of all, the clouded thought of God, 
and there is the vague idea of what “the 
spiritual” is. Old ideas associated with 


the thought of God still remain in people’s | 


minds. They still think of Him as afar 
off and make an effort to reach out to 
Him. Every such output of effort is the 
result not of faith, but of lack of faith. 
People associate God and “the spiritual” 
with another world, distinct from and 
distant from this world. But when they 
look closely they discover that what they 


‘mean by “another world” is simply an- 


other level of existence. Living on differ- 
ent levels of existence is a common ex- 
perience. Men all live on physical, mental 
and spiritual levels, and pass easily from 
one level to the other. 

The spiritual level is that area of exist- 
ence in which truth, goodness and beauty 
are manifested. It is not difficult to enter 
this world of the spiritual. In it, when 
men are living at their_best, they live and 
move and have their being. 

These spiritual qualities or energies are 
manifestations of the nature of the spir- 
itual everywhere, whether in one’s own 
life or the life of that creative, sustaining 
spirit of the universe called “God”. Men 
are in contact with this creative, spiritual 
Wnergy all the time. Awareness of that 
contact is what is meant by “communion 
with God’. With most people that aware- 
ness is infrequent. It comes to some only 
in moments of prayer or of worship. Our 
critical reasoning faculties are unable to 
analyze this awareness or the spiritual 
experience which produces it. It is, there- 
fore, always possible to be intellectually 
in doubt regarding the reality of the ex- 
perience. Is it wholly a subjective ex- 
perience? Or, are we in contact with an 
activity outside ourselves? Our answer 
is a matter of choice. We may choose to 
reply entirely upon the judgment of our 
reasoning critical faculties. Or we may 
choose to trust the intimations of our 
spiritual faculties. The choice is not a 
blind one. We have, to assist us, the ex- 
periences of men of other times who have 
chosen to trust the intimations of their 
hearts. We know the results of their 
choice, the effect upon their own lives and 
upon the life of mankind. So beneficial 
have these results been, our reason must 
grant that the choice was a reasonable 
one, The choice is then open to us, also, 
as a reasonable one. 


Kansas Curry, Mo.—New officers of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Walter Matscheck; vice- 
chairman, Frank J. Kysela; secretary, 
Miss Grace McKemey; treasurer, L. S. 
Hawkes; and other trustees: Dr. BE. A. 
Burkhardt, Albert Cahn, M. L. Campbell, 
Thornton Cooke, George F. Coomber, Jr., 
Howard D. Harpole, Roy S. Kemp, Mrs. 
D. V. Kennedy, Lawrence Kessel, Omar 
Robinson, Alva B. Schaefer, Johnson 
Underwood, Amdi Worm. 
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Laymen’s League Stands by President Hoover 


Herbert C. Parsons assures him of support in endeavors at coming 


Conference on Disarmament—Chapters urged to assist 
in unemployment relief 


ERBERT C. PARSONS, president of 
H the Unitarian Laymen’s League, has 

written a letter to President Hoover, 
assuring him of the League’s sympathy 
with, and support of, his endeayors at the 
forthcoming Conference on Disarmament. 
This follows a resolution passed by the 
League’s Eastern Convention and ratified 
by the Council. 

“T am authorized”, Mr. Parsons wrote, 
“to assure you of the League’s sympathy 
with, and support of, your endeavors to 
make the forthcoming Conference on Dis- 
armament contribute definitely to world 
peace, to understanding and friendship 
among the peoples of the earth.” 

The Executive Committee has urged 
each league chapter to take similar action, 
and, if its program plans permit, to de- 


_vote at least one meeting to a discussion 


of problems involved in disarmament. 
Also, as a result of another resolution 
voted by the Eastern Convention and 
ratified by the Council, the Executive 
Committee has recommended that each 
chapter at an early date hold a meeting 
devoted to a consideration of methods of 
unemployment relief, particularly in its 
community; that it invite local officials 


or committee members in charge of un- 
employment relief to attend the meeting 
and take part in the discussion; that it 
offer its fullest cooperation with such 
officials and committees; and, that it pay 
especial attention to relief of the needy in 
its own church. 

The bulletin containing these recom- 
mendations adds: 

“Surely no chapter can do less than 
this. Here is a practical religious work to 
do, not only because it is a religious 
obligation to help our needy fellow men, 
but because the effects of the present eco- 
nomic crisis strike deep into the moral 
and spiritual lives of millions. This situa- 
tion is a challenge, not only to our boasted 
industrial and commercial genius, but also 
to our liberal gospel of the ‘worth and 
dignity of human personality’ and the 
right of all to the ‘abundant life’. 

“Hach chapter might well also inquire 
into the fundamental causes of the de- 
pression, into possible remedies, and pos- 
sible preventives of its recurrence. The 
League bulletin, ‘Chapter Program Mak- 
ing’, suggests some materials for such 
study on pages 16 and 17.” 


Personals 


Herbert ©. Parsons, president of the 
Laymen’s League and Massachusetts com- 
missioner of probation, spoke on “Better 
Standards for Probation’ at the first 
Cleveland Institute on Methods of Pro- 
bation, October 17. 


After a ministry of four years, Rev. 
Robert E. Starkey has resigned from the 
First Unitarian Church of Sacramento, 
Calif., and with Mrs. Starkey has affil- 
iated himself with the Berkeley (Calif.) 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. He is under- 
taking at the University of California 
sociological research work relating to the 
Civil War period. 


Dr. R. K. Summerbell, son of Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell of the Unitarian Church of 
Tampa, Fla., has been promoted from in- 
structor to assistant professor of chem- 
istry at Northwestern University. 


Miss Eleanor Hibbard, a teacher in the 
First Parish Church School of Dorchester, 
Mass., was married to Craig Bennett 
Haines of Quincy, Mass., September 26. 


Victor Harnish, a teacher in the First 
Parish Church School of Waltham, Mass., 
took his class of boys to the Harvard- 
New Hampshire football game October 11. 


Herman Hochstein of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis (Mo.), scout troop, 
became an Hagle Scout at the Court of 
Honor September 28. 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham is teaching an 
adult class at the May Memorial Church 
School of Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dr. William W. Harvey, a Unitarian 
layman of Roxbury, Mass., has published 
a book, “The Making of the Messiah’’. 


Services at Ocean Point, Me. 


The Janet M. Wilson Memorial Chapel 
of Ocean Point, Me., had another season 
of profitable summer services. Rey. John 
Henry Wilson of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Church of Littleton, Mass., 
whose mother the chapel honors, was in 
charge of the services and preached July 
5 and 26 and August 28. Rev. Charles M. 
Lobel of the Methodist Church of Hast 
Boothbay, Me., preached July 12; Rey. 
Homer L. Sheffer of the First Unitarian 
Church of Oklahoma City, Okla., July 19; 
Rey. Elton K. Bassett of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
August 2; Rev. John Keeley, a retired 
Baptist minister, August 16; and Rev. 
Frank Wheelock, minister of a Springfield 
(Mass.) Episcopal church, August 23, The 
service August 9 was in charge of the 
Maine Seacoast Mission. 


PortLanp, Me—At a meeting of the 
First Church of Christ, September 20, the 
following deacons were elected: Willard 
BE. Barrows, Charles B. Davis, George 8. 
Hobbs and H, Augustus Merrill. 
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The Things Which 


LAST.. 


How often this happens to all of us! 
We train a telescope toward a famil- 
lar scene and are surprised to dis- 
cover that many things which we 
have never seen before now come into 
view. 


There is a close parallel between this 
and the inevitable reaction to a more 
liberal religious outlook and this is 
the reason why readers of Tur Rec- 
IsTER so frequently refer to it as a 
source of mental and spiritual stimulus. 


Just as the explorer finds his reward 
in constantly increasing knowledge so 
these readers are enjoying the deep 
esthetic satisfaction of discovering 
broader ranges of thought. 


A southern reader writes that “Read- 
ing Tue Recister means building a 
spiritual culture”; and as a western 
subscriber expresses it, “We consider 
Tue RecisTER an essential part of liv- 
ing—as necessary as bread and butter.” 


A moment’s thought may suggest the 
names of some people who might be 
interested in reading this paper. Won’t 
you forward their names and addresses 
to us? You may be doing a lasting 
service to them and to us. 


The CHRISTIAN 
RoE Gor bocS>s tonks. og 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


al a 2 of 2 2 he ah Ph a ae ale 2 a. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


As one lamp lights another 


nor grows less, 
So NOBLENESS 
enkindleth nobleness. 


Install Rev. Robert C. Douthit 
As Minister in Meadville, Pa. 


Rey. Robert Collyer Douthit was in- 
stalled as minister of the Independent 
Congregational Church of Meadville, Pa., 
September 29. After fraternal greetings 
from Rey. George A. Gay of the Univer- 
salist Church of Linesville, Pa., Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N.Y., delivered the 
sermon. Rey. Ben F. Wilson of the First 
Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., gave a 
prayer, and Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre of the 
First Unitarian Church of Youngstown, 
Ohio, made the address to the congrega- 
tion, following which Mr. Douthit pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


The Appeal of a Natural God 


(Continued from page 829) 
the world.-I must conform my life to that 
ideal.’ These are religious beliefs. 

Too much religion is mental—beliefs 
about God, instead of belief in God. This 
is apt to be the case when we get religion 
second-hand; from creed, church, or 
prophet, instead of first-hand from our 
own personal experience. We must believe 
in God, not merely with our whole mind, 
but with our whole life—mind, feeling, 
and will. Only then will we have a reli- 
gion that is worth having. This is what 
true religion means—bringing our whole 
life into harmony with what we believe to 
be God’s will. 

We really know very little about God’s 
will to-day. But the little we know is 
sufficient to build the truly religious life. 
In the pursuit of this worthy endeavor 
we will find our greatest joy and our 
greatest promise. 


San Diego Alliance Program 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh of San Diego, Calif. is 
this year making a study of a recent book 
entitled, “Building for a World Society”, 
the theme of which is world peace. At the 
meeting, October 1, the minister, D. H. B. 
Bard, gave a general introduction to the 
work telling of the questions it dis- 
cusses. A chapter will be presented at 
each of the subsequent meetings by two 
or more members and a free-for-all dis- 
cussion will follow. 


Derroir, Micu.—Prof. C. B. Vibbert of 
the University of Michigan is conducting 
a weekly class in contemporary philos- 
ophy at the First Unitarian Church. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY| 7}, 


November I5 


For assistance and suggestions in 
preparing the service, write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five BEAcon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


— 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV, LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street + - - ~- Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs, 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 


ological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE ciristian 


GYMNASIUM 
ON 


Ps FOR 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
YOUNG MEN 
Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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Evanston’s Fortieth 


Dean Effinger and Mr. Bragg speak at services 
marking founding of Church of All Souls 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

The Church of Ail Souls commemorated 
its fortieth anniversary with a celebration, 
Friday evening, October 9, at which Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, former minister, was 
the principal speaker, and with special 
services Sunday morning, October 11, at 
which Dean John R. Effinger of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan spoke. 

The first act of Dr. James Taft Hatfield, 
of Northwestern University, who served 
as chairman of the celebration, was to 
call a roll of the old-timers; those who 
answered were, Mr. and Mrs. John Mc- 
Carthy, Mrs. Paul H. Adams, James Taft 
Hatfield, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Packard, 
Mrs. Bertram Weber, and Miss Belle L. 
McElravy. To Mrs. Nellie H. Brough, who 
forty years ago conceived the idea of a 
Unitarian Church in Evanston and who 
was unable to be present, the church sent 
greetings. Also greetings were sent to 
Frederick H. Brammer, Mrs. Reuben D. 
Coy and Mrs. Russell Whitman, who were 
unable to attend. To the roll call of min- 
isters, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Dr. Charles 
H. Lyttle (both of whom supplied many 


_ times when the pulpit was vacant), and 


i 


\ 
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Rey. Raymond B. Bragg answered, “Here”. 

John McCarthy read from the early 
minutes of forty years ago, and these 
readings told of the first little group of 
five which met at the Evanston home of 
Mrs. Nellie Brough to plan a new society. 


' They communicated with Rey. John R. 


Effinger, who was then the secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and he 
came out from Chicago Sundays to address 
the little group in their homes. Later such 
men as Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and Rev. James Vila 
Blake came from Chicago to the meetings, 
‘which were removed because of their 
growth to a hall. The rental for this meet- 
ing place, heating, lighting and janitor 
service included, came to fourteen dollars 
a month. Mr. McCarthy paid special 
tribute to the women of the church who 
since the beginning have carried it through 
many depressions. 

Mrs. Earle A. Bronson then outlined 
the history of the Women’s Alliance, tell- 
ing how the members raised money for 
the building of an auditorium. 

Speaking on the subject, ‘Russia, 
Threat or Challenge?’ Mr. Bragg, the 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, told of his recent experiences in 
Russia. He explained in detail how it is 
that American engineers so often come 
back with contempt for Russia and with 
stories of Russian inefficiency. This is 
largely to be explained, he pointed out, by 
their familiarity only with our autocratic 
industrial system and by their inability 
to understand or appreciate real industrial 
democracy. He spoke with enthusiasm 
about the Russian ideal of political and 
economic equality for all, and he illus- 
trated his points by telling of the streets 
now opened to the proletariat, and of meet- 
ing barefooted workers in theaters where 
once only the nobility sat. 

A trio from the Northwestern School of 
Music sang at the Sunday morning service, 
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and Dr. Effinger, who is the son of Rey. 
J. R. Effinger, read a sermon written by 
his father in 1890. Dean Effinger pointed 
out how this sermon, whose subject was 
“The New Revivalism”, is closely related 
to the religious problems of to-day. The 
talk emphasized the need of breaking 
away from orthodoxy and of building re- 
ligion upon the knowledge we have, espe- 
cially upon the natural and social sciences. 
R. L. M. 


Cape Cod Conference 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches will 
hold its eighty-third session at Brewster, 
Mass., with the First Parish Church on 
Monday, November 2. The session has 
been planned in the spirit of the move- 
ment for closer fellowship between Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. At the Alliance 
meeting at four o’clock, Rey. Nellie B. 
Alvord of Orleans will give a talk on the 
Universalist General Convention in Buf- 
falo, and Rey. Anita T, Pickett of Barn- 
stable on the Unitarian Biennial Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. At the business ses- 
sion after supper, brief sketches will be 
given by Rey. Otis F. Alvord of Orleans 
of Universalism on Cape Cod, and by Rev. 
J. Ernest Bryant of Brewster of Unita- 
rianism on Cape Cod. The conference ser- 
mon will be delivered by Rev. Hugo 
Perdelwitz of the Unity Church, Brock- 
ton, Mass., formerly minister of the Union 
Liberal Church in Calais, Me., the ‘first 
Unitarian-Universalist federated church. 
There are Universalist churches at Prov- 
incetown and Orleans, and summer 
churches at Yarmouth and Chatham. 
Brewster and Barnstable have Unitarian 
echurches.. The federated church in Sand- 
wich is partly Unitarian, and the Hyannis 
Federated Church is partly Universalist. 

ANTAP, 
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At Meadville House 


Visitors meet the students and take part in 
conferences 


A pleasant feature of life at Meadville 
House, the dormitory of the Meadville 
Theological School, is the coming of 
visitors who are entertained at luncheon 
or dinner, and who speak informally 
afterwards in the Common Room. 

The first visitor this Fall was Rev. 
Mortimer Rowe, B.A., Secretary of the 
British Assembly of Unitarian Churches, 
who stopped in Chicago on his way from 
Winnipeg to New York. Mr. Rowe had 
two after-luncheon conferences, on Octo- 
ber 8 and 9. In these conferences he dis- 
cussed the organization and present con- 
dition of the British Unitarian Churches, 
and described one or two typical churches. 

The second visitor this fall was Miss 
Gertrude Taft, Associate Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Miss 
Taft is living at Channing House and will 
make the School her headquarters during 
two months of field work in the Middle 
West. She was given a dinner and recep- 
tion, to which the ministers of Chicago 
and vicinity were invited, on October 26. 
After dinner Miss Taft spoke to the min- 
isters and students, and-led a discussion 
on religious education. 

On Monday, November 2, and Monday, 
November 9, respectively, two distin- 
guished visitors, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, D.D., and Rev, Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will be entertained by the School 
at luncheon, and will speak afterwards 
in the Common Room. During the last 
week in November Dr. Horatio W. 
Dresser, psychologist and author of many 
books in that field, will visit the School 
and give three after-luncheon conferences. 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


Unitarian Hymns 
By Rev. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


A selection of passages from a few of the many hymns by Unitarians 
expressing the faith and emotion of a people who have pondered . 


deeply upon life’s great problems. 


A. U. A. No. 321. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Liberal Religion and Southern Leadership 
By Rev. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


The author points out that the early Southern statesmen were re- 
ligious liberals, and shows the close relationship between liberal 
religion and intellectual leadership. 


A. U. A. No. 322. 


Order by number, not by title. 
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‘Doctor, isn’t it true that we can live 
without the appendix?” “Yes, the patient 

- can—but to surgeons it is indispensable.” 

—Vart Hem. 


The young woman stopped at the serv- 
ice garage. “This mirror needs adjusting”, 
she said. “The only thing I can see in it 
is the road back of the car.” 


BHight-year-old (reading magazine) : 
“What’s a literary aspirant, Margie?’ 
Margie (slightly older) : “I guess it’s what 
an author takes when he has a headache.” 


Chief: “Why were you away yester- 
day?’ Clerk: “I was ill.” Chief: “Have 
you a medical certificate?” Clerk: ‘“No—I 
was really ill.’—Deutsche Illustrierte. 


“Bothered much by hitch hikers when 
you’re out riding?’ “Not now. Tried a 
new plan. As soon as I get out of town 
I show the sign ‘Taxi’ on my car.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Try this in the church calendar. At the 
beginning of it print these seven words, 
so placed and distinctive in print that 
they stand out, yet do not detract from 
the appearance of the rest of it. “If You 
Must Whisper, Whisper a Prayer.” 


Keeping the law is no matter of levity 
in this journal, and the following from 
Judge is printed for its pointed pungency : 
“Give us back our 4 per cent. beer and 
the people will be contented and pros- 
perous—like they are in Germany.” 


Rev. J. Hrnest James, of Kensington, 
during his reeent visit to the United 
States preached in New York. A bon mot 
from his sermon: “In England we are 
obedient to law and order. I have heard it 
said that in America you have some of the 
best judges that money can buy.” 


The best excuse we have yet heard for 
non-attendance at church is reported to us 
by Rev. Oliver Shaw Newell, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Yonkers, N.Y. For it has 
no come-back. A good lady said that his 
sermons were so meaty, that it took her 
four or five weeks to digest one of them! 

—The Churchman. 


This ‘one is revived: A young curate 
found the ladies in the parish too helpful. 
At last it became so embarrassing that 
he left. Not long afterward he met the 
curate who had succeeded him, and asked : 
“Well, how do you get on with the ladies?’ 
“Oh, very well’, said the other, “There 
is safety in numbers, you know.” “Ah, 
safety in Numbers! I only found it in 
Exodus’, was the reply. 


As the magnificent new liner steamed 
into the port a grimy little coal-barge 
shot across her bows. The officer of the 
watch on the liner picked up his mega- 
phone. “Hi, there’, he yelled, “get that 
little tub of yours out of the way!’ A 
small man standing on the barge stuck 
out his jaw aggressively. “Are you the 


captain of that ship?” he demanded. “No”, 
returned the officer, puzzled. “Then dashed 
well speak to your equals!’ snapped the 
little fellow. “I’m the captain of this one.” 
—Answers. 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 
President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—Ieaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U..A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. oom 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Office Management—Book-keep- 


Shorter Courses: 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week, 
Rute card furnished on request. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN ReGisTer, C-169, 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS. 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- © 
munion service immediately after morning sery- 
ice on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr, 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson; Tuesday—Fri- 
day inclusive, Rev. Vivian TT. 


Pomeroy, Fi 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 109 A 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev, 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
4.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 
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Will anyone who would value an en- 
graving of DR.JOHN T. KIRKLAND, 
President Harvard College, 1810-28, 
framed, 17x 15 inches, write to Miss 
C. W. Faucon, Milton, Mass? 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


i Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


